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William M. Alexander } 


Uniformity Us. Diversity in the 
Senior High School 


MANY of the issues in secondary edu- 
cation today relate to one central ques- 
tion: In what ways and to what extent 
should high schools, especially senior 
high schools, be alike? How, if at all, 
should the organization and program of 
the senior high school differ from com- 
munity to community? 

One’s appraisal of the various propos- 
als for the high school of today and to- 
morrow is necessarily biased by his view- 
point as to the desirability of uniformity 
among secondary schools throughout the 
nation. Those who believe that the na- 
tional need is served best by uniform 
high school programs look toward pat- 
terns of experimentation which can be 
universally applied. Others are more in- 
terested in developments which serve 
uniquely the needs of particular com- 
munities and populations. Thus some 
readers of this issue of Educational Lead- 
ership will undoubtedly see greatest 
value in those practices described herein 
which can be widely utilized. Other 
readers will favor those practices which 
can be tailor-made for particular school 
populations and best rejected elsewhere. 

This question of uniformity vs. diver- 
sity has been a central one in American 
secondary education throughout its his- 
tory. An interest in diversity led to the 
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establishment of the academy, then of 
the high school and special purpose | 
schools and to the introduction of varied | 
programs of studies. Less than a cen- 
tury ago marked diversity brought about | 
the efforts of national committees to 
clarify (perhaps standardize) the pur- 
poses and the program of secondary 
schools. Whether to seek identical or 
different practices is a basic issue in to- 
day's arguments over such matters as 
curriculum content, school organization 
patterns, and the functions of testing and 
guidance programs. 

The current ferment in senior high 
schools is stimulated by various cand 
and criticisms that strongly suggest the 
need for greater uniformity in second. 
ary education throughout the nation 
Some of the more reactionary arguments 
strongly resemble those recorded in the 
latter part of the nineteenth century! 
when there really was extreme diversit) 
among secondary schools. The studies 
of the Committee of Ten and later na- 
tional committees dealing with the prob: 
lems of college entrance and _ prepara: 
tion were clearly and probably correcth 
intended to bring about greater uni- 
formity. 

The work of accrediting associations iv 
the various regions was initiated for th 
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same purpose. Other factors, however, 
operated to continue some differences 
among the schools and their programs: 
especially the factors of local traditions 
and educational ideals, and of local varia- 
control and financial 


tions in school 


support. 


Influences for Uniformity 


Both sets of factors continue as we 
enter the 1960's. There are now espe- 
cially strong influences in the direction 
of greater uniformity among the senior 
high schools throughout the nation. 
Among the more significant influences 
are these: 

1. The growing recognition of the mo- 
bility of our population, and the conse- 
quent question as to whether the local 
high school should any longer pattern 
its curriculum to the social, economic 
and occupational status of the commu- 
nity 

2. The various arguments from many 
sources, some of them highly prestigious, 
that our national survival and interna- 
tional leadership require greater em- 
phasis in the secondary school on spe- 
cific patterns of science, mathematics, 
and modern languages courses, and in 
general on a specified program of aca- 
demic preparation for the more able stu- 
dents 

3. Federal appropriations, under the 
National Defense Education Act, to sup- 
port curriculum provisions in science, 
mathematics, and modern languages, 
and also provisions of guidance and test- 
ing services 

1. The aspirations of the American 
people for their children to have a col- 
lege education and the accompanying 
belief, enforced by many pressures, that 
this is possible only as certain tradi- 
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tional college entrance subjects are given 
priority in the curriculum 

5. A wide use of various types of 
achievement tests in the common aca- 
demic areas 

6. The extensive study of the Conant 
report on The American High School To- 
day, and efforts in many local school dis- 
tricts to implement the Conant recom- 
mendations 

7. The unrest of professional educa- 
tors as to the adequacy of past and pres- 
ent curriculum scope and sequence in 
some areas, and the consequent readi- 
ness for wholesale adoption of new, 
perhaps promising, programs 

8. Widespread dissatisfaction with 
current organizational and teaching prac- 
tices, and especially with their failure 
to realize more fully the potentials of 
mechanical teaching aids. 


Resistance to Prescription 


At the same time there are strong, 
contrary factors to be evaluated in 
reaching a judgment as to the desir- 
ability and likelihood of uniformity 
among schools. Many lay citizens and 
educators resist any blueprint for senior 
high school education in the belief that 
deliberate efforts toward uniformity 
would need to be focused on the pre- 
scription of some group or agency. 
These proponents of diversity insist that 
the traditions of democracy are in strong 
conflict with the existence of any off- 
cial national agency empowered to make 
such prescriptions. Too, all of us rec- 
ognize that differences among communi- 
ties as to concentration of population, 
financial support, and community aspira- 
tions cannot be eliminated rapidly. Few 
would deny that cultural differences aris- 
ing from racial backgrounds of the popu- 
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lation, present socioeconomic status, and 
community occupations, may continue 
to influence the types of specialized edu- 
cation offered in individual schools. 

Furthermore, variations in the prepa- 
ration and quality of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and in the educational level 
and interest of the population and of the 
controlling boards, cannot immediately 
be reduced by adoption of uniform 
standards and programs. There is also 
reason to believe that a certain vitality 
of education in many American com- 
munities is explained by the concern of 
their citizens for good schools. 


Diversity and Quality 


It is very difficult to develop a theory 
of secondary education which reconciles 
these opposing influences and arguments. 
But the writer's judgment is that our 
senior high schools are, in fact, defi- 
-nitely moving toward a greater degree 
of uniformity, and that this trend is 
likely to continue. We can expect, I be- 
lieve, increasing uniformity among sen- 
ior high schools in at least such respects 
as the following: 

Elimination of smaller high schools 

Provision of guidance services 

A minimum offering in English, mod- 
ern languages, social studies, science, 
and mathematics, and an increase of 
specialized offerings in the same subject 
fields plus those of business education, 
industrial education, and the arts 

Extension of the school day and year 

Higher standards of teacher selection, 
training, and compensation 

More and better use of modern learn- 
ing aids. 

Uniformity in such respects as these 
is probably to the good. There are other 
respects, however, in which diverse prac- 
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tices must be encouraged if the senio1 
high school is to serve American youth 
well. Techniques of individualized in. 
struction are sorely needed in every class 
room and school, but these can be ef 
fectively developed only as individual 
teachers become interested in discover 
ing and using the techniques. Effective 
teaching practices simply cannot be 
standardized; in fact, the outstanding 
weakness, not noted by most current 
critics, of secondary education today is 
the prevalence of instructional proce- 
dures which fail to stimulate learning. 

Ways and means of organizing in- 
structional groups depend on too many 
variable, human factors to expect na- 
tional formulas as to ability grouping, 
small and large classes, and team teach- 
ing to work out well in each school. 
The patterns of course requirements to 
which such overweening attention has 
been given by most national commit- 
tees, are of considerably less significance 
than patterns of learning experiences 
planned for individual youngsters. It is 
to be hoped, too, that means of com- 
munity involvement in schools will con- 
tinue to be community chosen and di- 
rected. 

As we continue to seek ways of pro- 


viding better senior high schools through- | 


out the United States, perhaps we should 
work for greater uniformity in quality of 
educational programs and _ processes 
rather than in quantitative standards and 
requirements as to courses and instruc- 
tional organization. Three areas for con- 
tinued study offer particular promise of 
improved quality: 

1. The determination and promotion 
of teaching behavior which stimulates 
youth’s will to learn 

2. The continuous selection and dis- 


(Continued on page 258) 
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Robert N. Bush 


| The Problem of a Flexible Schedule 
_| in High School 


|- 
)- 


P Technology may help 


| 





high schools develop 
a more flexible schedule. 


CONDITIONS for educational prog- 
ress have seldom been more favorable. 
There is widespread recognition of the 
clear and present danger now confront- 
ing mankind. There is also general agree- 
ment that new levels of excellence in 
education are essential for survival. 
Furthermore, spurred by the demands of 


) the crisis that confronts us, the serious 


attention of educators and lay citizens 
has produced an avalanche of imagina- 
tive proposals for solving educational 
problems, especially for improving the 
kind of education young men and women 


) receive in high school. 


The high school in all of its eventful 
and tumultuous history in America has 
never before been confronted with such 
penetrating analyses and proposals for 
its reform. Many of the suggestions are 
those that thoughtful teachers and ad- 
ministrators have long wished to effect 
but could not for lack of public support. 
Others of the suggestions are so new 
and unorthodox as to have aroused skep- 
ticism, dismay, and even alarm. 
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The high school is faced with insist- 
ent pressures: to upgrade academic 
standards for all pupils, especially bright 
ones; to differentiate more clearly be- 
tween the needs of pupils of different 
abilities; to place greater emphasis upon 
science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guage, without neglect of the humanities, 
the fine and the practical arts; to insist, 
in the face of a dwindling supply of 
well-qualified teachers, that it is essen- 
tial to have teachers qualified both in the 
subjects they teach and in methodology; 
to cope with such rapid advances in 
knowledge that a curriculum is almost 
outdated before it is written; to use new 
technical developments in communica- 
tion, such as television, tape recording, 
and teaching machines. Gorged with 
such pressures and opportunities, the 
high school today, not surprisingly, ap- 
pears to suffer from indigestion. 


The Bottleneck 


An alleged main obstacle to adoption 
of many suggestions for improving high 
school education is “the schedule.” For 
example, the most frequently cited reason 
for failure to incorporate proposals made 
by a committee in Images of the Future 
is that “they can’t be scheduled.” Fea- 
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Robert N. Bush is professor of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California; 
and is Editor, Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 





tures of Dr. Conant’s recommendations 
are objected to because of scheduling 
difficulties. With increasing frequency 
may be heard the call to break the 
stranglehold of this rigid monolithic 
structure, the high school schedule. 

The essence of the plea is to alter the 
present plan in which classes in all sub- 
jects tend to approximate a standard size 
(25 to 30), and to meet for a standard 
period of time (45, 50, or 55 minutes ) 
5 days per week, for a full semester 
or a year. Greater efficiency, it is argued, 
in one type of instruction, e.g., science 
laboratory, will require one or two meet- 
ings per week for a longer block of time 
than the traditional period; in another 
kind of instruction, e.g., drill in a foreign 
language laboratory, better learning 
would result from a 20 or 30 minute 
daily period. 

Being fully cognizant of the compli- 
cated task of fitting the pieces of the 
mosaic together in a regular high school 
schedule, administrators understandably 
shudder at the thought of attempting to 
alter the present schedule. Unless this 
bottleneck can be broken, the likelihood 
of realizing the present potential for a 
breakthrough in high school education 
may be irretrievably lost. 


The Prospects 


In spite of all difficulties, the sensible- 
ness of having a more flexible schedule 
remains impressive. Consequently, high 
school administrators and__ teachers 
throughout the country are wrestling 
with the problem, experimenting with 
a wide variety of plans. The _pro- 
fessional literature is filled with reports. 
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It is pointed out, too, that classes of 
variable lengths of time and frequency 
of meeting per week are regularly pro- 
vided for in elementary schools, in col- 
leges and universities, and even in many 
of the secondary schools of other coun- 
tries. Why, then, is this not possible in 
the American high school? No logical 
reason has emerged. The main obstacle 
is a traditional way of doing things. 
With such widespread concern and with 
so many schools experimenting to find 
solutions, we are optimistic over the 
prospects. 


Difficulty of the Task 


Even so, we are acutely aware of the 
difficulty of the task and how much more 
needs to be done before a break-through 
may be achieved. Those expecting a so- 
lution just around the corner are likely 
to be disappointed. To expect a simple 
or early answer is unrealistic. One rea- 
son is that so much now attempted is 
piecemeal. Valuable as they are, efforts 
to make the schedule merely a little 
more flexible fall far short of the mark. 

The introduction of one day in the 
week that is different, provision for a 
“floating” period, adding one more pe- 
riod to the day—helpful as these inno- 
vations are proving to be, they do not 
solve the problem as a whole. At times 
they even create greater difficulties than 


they solve. For example, adding a pe- | 


riod to the day, as Dr. Conant suggests, 
may solve the problem of enabling pupils 
to take more subjects, to devote more 
time to mathematics, science, or foreign 
language, without sacrificing other sub- 
jects. But it may also either markedly in- 
crease costs (which are a problem al- 
ready ) or unduly increase teachers’ loads 
(which are already too heavy). An al- 
teration may help one subject, but hin- 
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der another. A genuine flexibility that en- 
hances all pupils’ opportunities, makes 
more efficient use of staff time, and is fi- 
nancially economical, will require a thor- 
oughgoing, bold, across-the-board ap- 
proach to the whole schedule. 

But school traditions of long standing, 
state legal requirements, and college en- 
trance regulations and expectations do 
not give way easily. When classes in high 
school English have been taught for five 
days per week for generations (even 
though we loudly proclaim dissatisfac- 
tion with the outcome) a proposal that 
a class meet for four days, or three days, 
per week and that students study more 
on their own in the library and outside of 
school meets with firm resistance—even 
when it can be demonstrated that no 
measurable losses in achievement result 
from the reduced number of class meet- 
ings. Even teachers, whose loads might 
be made more bearable, are reluctant to 
alter the established frequency of class 
meetings, especially when a change is 
proposed for one subject and not for all 
others at the same time. In spite of dif- 
ficulties, progress may be noted, but the 
tempo of improvement should not be 
overrated. 


Two Fronts Need Attention 


Two major fronts may be noted along 
which essential movement should pro- 


' ceed simultaneously with all possible 


vigor if the problem of a flexible high 
school schedule is to be solved. One is to 
bring modern technology to bear upon 
the problem, and the other is to muster 


) our professional knowledge and skill to 


delineate clearly the kind of flexible ar- 
rangements we need in the high schools. 
Application of Technology 


The possibility of using automation in 
putting the pieces of the high school 
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schedule together needs to be explored. 
Machines and other fruits of modern 
technology have performed miracles in 
lifting burdens from the backs of men in 
all walks of life. Why should not such 
technological developments also be used 
to lighten one of the most burdensome, 
time consuming of all tasks in the opera- 
tion of a high school, the making of the 
schedule? 

Teachers, counselors, and administra- 
tors should be relieved of the onerous 
routine in schedule making, even where 
present conventional schedules are re- 
tained. The added complexities of fitting 
all pieces together in a truly flexible 
schedule will require the use of the stor- 
ing capacities of our largest known com- 
puters. 

Preliminary experimentation now un- 
der way suggests that the problem of 
constructing a flexible schedule through 
the use of high speed electronic com- 
puters is capable of solution, but that it 
is even more complicated than many 
scheduling problems that have been 
tackled and solved in business, industry, 
and government. We recognize that it is 
promising and necessary to push forward 
with all possible speed to apply what 
is known about data processing and the 
use of modern electronic computers to 
the problems of making the high school 
schedule. 


Educational Planning 


Machines, it should be emphasized, 
can do only what men tell them to do— 
at least as of this writing. Hence, we 
need to clarify what we want the ma- 
chine to do. The machine is neutral. It 
will make a conventional or an uncon- 
ventional schedule, depending upon our 
instructions to it. Thus, the second major 
front along which we need to move is an 
analysis of the high school curriculum, 
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of subject matter, field by field. How, 
ideally, would we schedule pupils and 
teachers in their learning and teaching 
of each subject if we were freed from 
the limitations of conventional schedul- 
ing? The answer will be difficult, for we 
have so long been following the narrow 
pathways of conventional schedules that 
the habit of following the same ruts per- 
sists even when we attempt to plan as 
though they were not there. The clear 
spelling out of what to tell the machine 
will in some ways be an even more dif_i- 
cult task than perfecting a machine pro- 
cedure to carry out our directions. Both 
jobs are essential and need energetic at- 
tention. 

For such educational planning, teams 
should be established in each of the 
subject fields taught in high school. 
Each team would consist of several top 
scholars in the subject, some imaginative 
curriculum and methodological special- 
ists in the subject, experienced and 
highly creative high school teachers of 
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the subject, and mature, forward looking } < 
high school administrators. Each of these | , 
teams would be responsible for develop. | 
ing a design for the high school curric- } 
ulum in its subject field, indicating the | 
number of different ability and interest | 
groups that should be provided for, the | 
various sized groups of pupils best suited 
to different phases of instruction in the 
subject, the team of teachers and assist- 
ants that could provide the needed in- 
struction and supervision. The teams 
would work independently part of the 
time; but they would also collaborate 
with teams from other subjects so that 
both common and unique needs of each 
field might be identified and so that the | 
pieces might be fitted into a general 
design. a 
An encouraging number of subject | or 
fields—e.g., mathematics, physics, chem- | di 
istry, and biology—are being subjected f an 
to penetrating analysis by scholars and f of 
teachers. These groups have been bold } tic 
and imaginative, even radical, in their} sti 
approach to content, and in some in-} scl 
stances to methodology. But they need to} | 
add an equal ingredient of boldness in} sec 
regard to flexible groupings of pupils and ) it. 
in the deployment of teaching resources. | Pri 
They are at present for the most part} tal 
tending to think too much within the} sul 
traditional framework of existing sched-| ple 
ules of classes. phi 
When these two phases of the problem )a hb 
of scheduling have been explored—per-| Du 
fecting the technology by which the} tice 
machines can make whatever kinds of} me 
schedules we want, and clarifying in our| ject 
minds what we want so that we can tell} are 
the machine what to do—we may then beg 
expect a change to take place in the high} firs! 
school which will be as dramatic in its} — 
break-through as have been the achieve 9 
ments in recent years in the physicalf7,,; 
and biological sciences. nect 
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significant problems to be solved. 


Students prepare to teach by presenting 


Edward J. Gordon 


Yale’s Summer 


Practice Teaching Program 


OF ALL the problems associated with 
| a graduate program for preparing sec- 
| ondary school teachers, none is more 
difficult than that of practice teaching. As 
an attempt at a solution, the Yale Master 
of Arts in Teaching Program put its prac- 
tice teaching in the summer, after the 
students’ year of graduate study, in a 
school created for the purpose. 

Given the design of our program, there 
seemed to be no other way of handling 
) it. The Yale Master of Arts in Teaching 
Program admits 50 students a year. They 
take three full year courses in their 
subject matter field: English, for exam- 
ple; in addition, one full course in the 
philosophy and history of education, and 
a half course in educational psychology. 
| During the summer, while they do prac- 
_ tice teaching, they also take a course in 
methods of teaching their particular sub- 
ject. The exceptions to the last statement 
are the modern language teachers who 
begin their methods course during the 





first half of the graduate year and, dur- 





Edward J. Gordon is Associate Professor of 
English and is Director, Office of Teacher 
Training, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 
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ing the second half, combine this with 
conversation with native speakers of the 
language they intend to teach. 


Objectives 


The fact that our students have to fit 
a broad range of courses into the regular 
graduate schedule gives them no oppor- 
tunity for clearing their mornings for 
teaching. And since nearly all of our 
graduate courses are year-long seminars 
of about 15 people, cutting classes will 
put a student hopelessly behind. After 
years of experimenting with various 
plans, we decided that we can not free 
our students during the academic year 
for a suitable period of practice teaching. 
The best we can do is to work at observa- 
tion periods in different types of schools. 

For these reasons we inaugurated last 
summer a Yale-North Haven Summer 
School, to strengthen our practice teach- 
ing program. We felt that if we could get 
the whole operation under one roof, a 
nearby high school, we could eliminate 
the customary weaknesses of such a pro- 
gram. First, we could pick our own 
master teachers. We would no longer 
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be dependent on a system of going from 
school to school to find places where 
some teacher would volunteer to take on 
an intern. Second, we could control the 
subject matter and methods. The uni- 
versity would no longer find itself teach- 
ing an approach to French or mathe- 
matics teaching, and then having to put 
its student-teachers with people who 
used different methods. Third, we could 
supply intensive supervision. By having 
someone constantly working with the 
student on lesson planning and teaching, 
we would eliminate the fumbling efforts 
usually associated with the beginning 
teacher. 

Our first problem was to attract high 
school students and to set up courses that 
would interest them and would not over- 
lap with the traditional subject matter of 
their own schools. 

On the basis of two news articles an- 
nouncing the school, 400 students signed 
up and.about 200 were turned away 
since we had no room for them. The 
group represented 59 different schools 
and grades 7-12. We took them in order 
of application, and had students who 
read at third grade level and many who 
had already been admitted to colleges. 

Each was required to take, during a 
four-period day, four courses, choosing 
from: English, history, mathematics, bi- 
ology, physics, chemistry, Spanish, typ- 
ing, art, instrumental music (beginners 
and advanced ), choral music, and music 
appreciation. The student paid a fee 
of twenty-five dollars. None of the 
classes received academic credit, and no 
grades were given. 

Here, then, was the challenge. A mass 
of students of all abilities, coming to 
summer school of their own free will and 
able to walk out at any time. An edu- 
cational philosophy had to be made to 
work. 
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Courses Offered 


Our first assumption was that we 
would offer a solid bit of academic work. 
We would teach concretely enough so 
that those who think only concretely, one 
of the characteristics of low ability, could 
achieve some learning. 

We gave courses in mathematics on 
three levels: beginning, intermediate and 
advanced. Our materials were the 


mimeographed booklets put together by | 


the School Mathematics Study Group, 


aa, 


~*~; 


working at Yale under Professor Edward } © 


Begle, evolving a high school mathe- 
matics program. In French we offered 


t 


a similar pattern. Our methods were | c 


those developed during the war: listen, | 


speak, read then write. They are directly | 
contradictory to those used 








II 
u 


in most} © 


American high schools, where the em- b 
phasis is on grammatical structure and ol 
then reading. Our materials were those ™ 
being worked out in Glastonbury, Con- th 
necticut, under the National Defense! ™ 
Education Act. = 
In history we centered on short periods 7 
of time and taught for depth. For 
seventh graders, for example, we taught thi 
the westward movement in American i 
history. Biographies, travel books and Pa 
histories of the times replaced the usual pn 
single text, loaded with generalities and} for 
abstractions. We were allowing for in- 
dividual differences and were teaching 
something of the methods of the his- 
torian. We wanted the students to have 
the important understanding that one’s 2 
general statements depend on what facts} ig 
are available and how one masses those| "© 
facts. = 
Our oldest students in history centered Hig 
their work on the Golden Age of Greece hire 
Here, rather than attempt the overly = 
broad reaches of Ancient History, we oe 
could show one nation acting out its own} >” 
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way of life and dominated by an idea 
of individual dignity which has been so 
important to the Western world—an idea 


: } we are in great danger of forgetting. 
so | In music, to take one further and some- 
re | what different offering, we had three in- 
iq | terns working under an Associate Pro- 
fessor from the Yale School of Music. 
on | These teachers organized a choral group, 
wal ® 60-piece orchestra, a beginning group 
he | of instrumentalists, a 15-piece jazz band, 
hy | and a series of music appreciation 
.D, classes. Each group met one period a 
rd} ay: The jazz band stayed after school 
| @ practice. 
ol A further, exciting development was 
re | the use of 12 electric Wurlitzer pianos 
on, | im one classroom with one teacher. By 
Hy | Using electric keyboards and earphones, 
ost each student could listen to himself play, 
ale but there was no noise apparent to any 
al observer. The teacher sat at his own 
jse Master keyboard and could tune in, 
ne through master controls, on each piano 
jse | #2 turn. He could listen to a student, 
talk to him, and demonstrate a piece for 
him. The procedure was much like that 
ods # used in a modern language laboratory. 
For Only beginners were allowed to take 
ght | this course, but over four daily periods 
“al we were able to teach almost 50 stu- 
nd dents. A feature of our final music as- 
ual sembly was that a few of the best played 
_ for the whole school. 
In- 
ing 
his- Resources Available 
ta This is enough to suggest our curricu- 
ne , lum. To carry it out, we began by buy- 
me ing a good many pamphlets and paper- 
covered books. Since the North Haven 
” High School had a fine library, we also 
wi hired the librarian who worked with 
orlyt out interns in setting out tables covered 
a with books and organized by courses. 
al She said later that she had never seen 
sis January 1961 





high school students read so much. One 
reason was that the interns paraded their 
classes to the library and saw that each 
person had a book suited to his ability 
and interest. 

For teachers we used about 50 Master 
of Arts in Teaching candidates working 
in teams of two or three under 17 master 
teachers; the latter were mainly from 
public high schools and were brought 
together from as far off as California, 
Arizona, and from nearer places. 

The teachers worked in groups of one 
master teacher to three interns. Each 
master teacher was assigned to supervise 
three classes in a four period day; the 
actual teaching was done by the interns. 
Each intern began teaching one class a 
day while the others in his group 
watched. As the summer went on, large 
classes were broken into smaller groups 
so that in some periods all three interns 
might be teaching. 

Supervision, however, extended be- 
yond mere watching. Each intern, before 
he taught, had to justify his lesson plan 
to his group by answering: What con- 
cept are you planning to teach? Can you 
reduce it to a sentence or two? What 
questions or problems will you put to 
the class? What do you expect them to 
learn? What evidence will you have that 
they did learn? After the lesson ended, 
the group sat down to an evaluation ses- 
sion. The general pattern, then, was: 
preparation, teaching, and evaluation. 
These sessions often ran through a lunch- 
eon meeting, and often the group met 
at night or over weekends for planning. 

To be brief, we were putting practice 
teaching on a par with football practice. 
Careful explanations of the job to be 
done, then the demonstration, and finally 
the evaluation of whether it got done. 
When the job was not well done, the 
intern tried it again. The method does 
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not produce exceptional teachers in the 
relatively brief time available, but it does 
produce people who, we hope, will 
always ask the right questions of what- 
ever they do during the rest of their 
teaching career. We want teachers to 
have a vision of what good teaching can 
be and who will agonize over failures 
to communicate their ideas. We begin, 
of course, and this is very important, with 
people who have ideas. 


Evaluation of Program 


Since we gave no marks, we had none 
of the usual holds on the high school 
students. Motivation was an important 
problem; knowing the students was 
another. We had many for whom school 
had represented one defeat after another. 
We tried to give some successful experi- 
ence every day to each person in a class. 
We set general problems that each could 
solve in his own way. Each pupil wrote a 
paper every day, and this we marked, 
especially for what was good. We tried to 
make each person value himself. We 
made special efforts to search out those 
overly quiet people, of whom there are 
so many, who have learned that keeping 
their mouths shut is the best way to face 
the challenge of a hostile environment. 
Our Yale students tried to be friendly 
with them, to find out and encourage 
their interests. 

Each intern was asked to “adopt” five 
students whom he would watch espe- 
cially carefully. He would talk with them, 
when he could, before school; he would 
watch where they sat in class and what 
their reaction was to people and to 
books. Each intern was given a series 
of questions which he should be able to 
answer about his five students; among 
the questions were: What is the student’s 
ability to learn? What measures do you 
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have of his ability? What is his attitucle 
toward his fellow students? toward 
teachers? Do emotional problems, in- 
cluding boredom, interfere with his 
learning? What kind of family does lhe 
come from? What do you think is his 





ee 


family’s attitude toward school? What | 4 
hobbies does he have? How good aj 
reader is he? What does he read? Can 

he express his thoughts in writing? What 

is his attitude toward school? Does he 
speak up in class? Does his relationship 

to his peers affect his learning? 

The beginning teachers were asked to , 
take at least one day and to follow at 
least one student from class to class— 
to see how he reacted to different types | ¢. 
of situations. The ordinary teacher in an | js 
academic year has to get to know more | y. 
people, but he will not get to know most ; a¢ 
of them well. We wanted our beginners | an 
to find out that one teaches better as he pa 
gets to know his students better. | ley 

As further help to our interns we held} py 
a Parents’ Night and turned up an audi- sel 
ence of 500 people. We had a brief pro- | j¢s 
gram explaining the purposes and| tio 
mechanics of our school, and then turned)’ 
the parents over to their children’s} yj, 
teachers. ter 

The administration of the school was} act 
a divided responsibility; Dr. Thomas} ho, 
Aquila, Principal of the North Haven | por 
High School, was also the Principal of} hay 
our summer school. He took on the usual } pro 
tasks of organizing and running the| thay 
school. The master teachers and interns} [p ; 
were the responsibility of Edward Gor-} acc 
don, Director of the Yale Office of} as a 
Teacher Training. An assistant handled} ings 
absences, discipline, and _ visitors. Both M 
Aquila and Gordon spent most of their} in + 
time visiting class after class, seeing that} shoy 
the work of preparation, teaching and 
evaluation was being well done. mr 

(Continued on page 246) High 
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Clyde A. Willman 


Activities at Expense of Program? 
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nee IN looking at the school activities 

eS | calendar of a modern high school, one 

an jis immediately struck with the great 

re | variety and the immense complexity of 

ost» activities in which senior high pupils 

tS} and teachers are engaged. During the 

he | past few years much criticism has been 
| leveled at the academic program offered 

Id} by the senior high school. The activity 

di-| schedule should, of course, come in for 

r0-| its share of scrutiny and careful evalua- 

nd | tion. 

ed] There has long been a disagreement 

n's} within the school between subject cen- 

tered faculty ideas and student centered 

/aS} activity ideas. More and more educators, 

1aS |} however, have recognized the drawing 

“| power of extracurricular activities and 
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| have tried to capitalize on these to im- 
} prove interest in subject matter rather 


| than ignore or condemn the activity. 


| In other words, educators have come to 
accept these activities as part of life— 


, as an integrated part of the school offer- 


ings. 


\} Many administrators are not interested 


in running a three ring circus or side 
show, or in furnishing entertainment for 


Clyde A. Willman is Principal, Fargo Central 
High School, Fargo, North Dakota. 
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Should we look again 
at the activity calendar? 


students as a substitute for educational 
fundamentals; yet very often they are 
caught on a merry-go-round of activities 
stemming from needs exhibited by vari- 
ous sources in or close to the school. 

Administrators have always asked: (a) 
Are we engaged in too many activities? 
(b) Do these activities threaten the aca- 
demic program of studies? (c) What is 
the proper balance between so called co- 
or extracurricular activities and the cur- 
ricular offerings of the school? 

Exactly what activities do the present 
critics have in mind? Generally criticism 
falls upon those activities that take stu- 
out the scheduled academic 
classes for nonacademic purposes or 
upon those activities that require many 
hours away from home or school that 
might be put to academic pursuits. 

One could not logically argue that 
well-planned and well-supervised activ- 
ities carry no educational value, since 
all experiences are educational in some 
measure. However, the critics may have 
a point when they say there are too many 
things planned during the school hours 
that take valuable class time, valuable 
teacher time and preparation, and re- 
quire more hours of student time for 
review and make-up. Some of the ac- 


dents of 
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tivities causing adverse comment are: 
auditorium or lyceum programs, plays, 
marching band practice, athletic team 
trips and contests, testing programs, 
music festivals, debate or forensic par- 
ticipation, and many others—all of which 
educators agree have merit if scheduled 
in reasonable, measured quantities. 

Some critics would have us curtail or 
drop interschool sports—but at the same 
time would have us add more music or 
debate. Some would have us eliminate or 
cut down on the forensic schedule and 
still advocate that we participate in more 
football games. Obviously some middle 
ground is desirable and apparently it is 
possible to get overengaged in co- or 
extracurricular programs. This is par- 
ticularly true if, in addition to the regu- 
lar commitments connected with a stand- 
ard schedule, we permit ourselves the 
luxury of accepting the generous offers of 
political parties, church organizations, 
business concerns, patriotic groups or 
community organizations to have a day 
or an hour to present their products, be- 
liefs, philosophies, and needs to our stu- 
dents and faculties. 

To conduct a test, to run a contest, 
or to write a paper for some group may 
take many teacher and student hours. 
College Days, Career Days, class elec- 
tions, annual distributions, periods of 
lyceums, periods for study halls, periods 
for library use, periods or days for 
field trips, periods for movies, periods 
to watch campaign speeches on TV— 
all take class time. Frequently the an- 
nouncements merely to advertise the ac- 
tivity program for the day may take ten 
minutes in large schools even though 
they are printed and distributed to teach- 
ers to read to classes when convenient. 
Small wonder we receive criticism if we 
do not adequately explain the ties of 
these activities to the curricular program. 
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Do these days and these periods, used 
as they are, constitute a threat to our 


academic program? They do if they are | 
not scheduled properly, if they are not 


an extension of the class procedures, 


and if the value gained is not equal to | 


the time taken from the classroom. 
Most of us would agree that we are 
endeavoring to educate the pupil to the 
limit of his capacity and extending this 
educational advantage to all the children 
of all the people. The whole child in 
this sense needs recreation, physical ac- 


tivity, social interaction, cultural experi- | 


ences, competition and a challenging 
academic program alive with varied ex- 
periences. If the co- or extracurricular 
activities are integrated into the sched- 
ule, if they are well-planned, if they are 
cooperatively derived, and if they are 


program. The danger in “too much” and 
what “too much” stands for, in large 
part, once again depends on the com- 
munity itself with its sociological, eco- 
nomic and cultural patterns. 


Suggestions for Balance 


Experiencing criticism is not new to 
school people. The following suggestions 
have been made that are now being tried 
to help balance the curricular and the 
co- or extracurricular offerings in the 
high school program. 


1. Relative to requests from colleges 
or their representatives to meet all sen- 
iors or candidates: 

College representatives can be as- 
signed a room where they may talk to 
interested students after school hours. 
A message can be transmitted to inter- 
ested students during the daily news or 
announcement broadcast. Interested stu- 
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dents may use their own initiative to 
meet the college representatives. No 
school time would be used, no special 
days or assemblies would be taken from 
classroom activity. 

2. Do we use valuable time to give 
tests for outside organizations? 

Since most colleges now have their 
own type of advanced placement or 
entry exams, high schools could give, on 
school time, only those tests for their 
own guidance purposes. All college tests, 
scholarship tests, Merit Examinations, or 
College Boards, could be given on Satur- 
days or during evening sessions. 

3. Do athletic activities make a serious 
cut in school time and take too much 
time away from lesson preparations? 

In an effort to avoid losing class time 
and in an effort to keep peace between 
the home and the school in regard to 
home study time, overfatigue, and to 
give adequate class preparation time, it 
is suggested: 

a. We endeavor to limit interschool 
contests to Friday evenings or Saturday 
afternoons. 

b. We limit practice sessions to maxi- 
mum one and one-half hours. 

c. We permit no practices during 
school hours; e.g., no excuses from gym 
or study hall to practice a special sport 
or practice plays or debate. 

d. We limit athletes to one team sport 
a season. Explanation: many schools per- 
mit students to play on “A” and “B” 
teams each week. These students lose 
twice as many class hours. Some schools 
permit a student to be on the track team 
and on the baseball team at the same 
time. 

e. Since other schools are involved, 
we could embark on a program of edu- 
cating them to the problems and try to 
gain their cooperation in scheduling. 
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f. Whenever we are to be hosts to 
a music festival, debate tourney, student 
congress, an athletic contest, or general 
teachers’ meeting, offer facilities on Fri- 
day evenings or Saturday. The explana- 
tion is that we do not feel justified in 
dismissing an entire school or disrupting 
the regular program for a few people or 
one activity—even if it is a desirable 
activity for the few people involved. 





4. Do we use lyceum programs to 
entertain? Are they a waste of time? 

Students need experience in large 
groups as well as small. Furthermore, 
they need the cultural experiences such 
programs present. If such programs are 
carefully screened by a representative 
group such as the student council and 
advisor of the musical department for 
the educational benefits derived it would 
appear few frivolous programs could 
penetrate the schedule. Oftentimes we 
neglect the talent of our own dramatics 
department, orchestra, band, choir or 
science people to purchase a lyceum of 
low interest. The low interest program 
then is criticized as a waste of time. 

5. Are too many days lost to activity 
scheduling? 

Perhaps there is more such scheduling 
now than some years ago. However, the 
school year has been lengthened in many 
and can be further ex- 
tended. The subject matter demands 


communities 


are heavier in course content but they 
need enrichment and varied experiences 
through visits and activities to supple- 
ment the classwork. Some schools have 
lengthened their day to give an hour 
to activities—this is an old practice show- 
ing that the value of activities has long 
been recognized in the school program. 
A reminder is given to program planners 
that the North Central Association advo- 
cates that activities (sports, etc.) be 
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Now available— 


Human Variability and Learning 
Price $1.50 


“Individual differences” are treated in 
this latest addition to the ASCD 
“learning” series. Edited by Walter B. 
Waetjen, this booklet brings up to date 
the results of two Curriculum Research 
this topic. Preceding 
booklets in this series are: 


Institutes on 


Learning More About Learning 
Price $1.00 


Freeing Capacity To Learn 
Price $1.00 


Order these from: 


ASCD, NEA 
1201 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 











planned so they will not cut into the 
academic program. 

6. What about curriculum revision as 
an answer to critics? 

Continuous curriculum revision and 
cooperative planning to offer the best 
program possible help to offset criticism 
about the activity schedule. If a student's 
time out of the classroom is spent in 
profitable experiences, the teacher in 
the classroom can use these experiences 
to enrich the subject matter taught; then 
revising the activity schedule will be an 
understandable problem and the teach- 
ers will give wholehearted cooperation. 

7. Business Education Days? 

Move Business Education Day to the 
preschool workshop week—thus students 
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would not have to miss school while 
teachers are visiting or vice versa. Busi- 
nessmen can also use time in school t 
become acquainted with materials and 
problems rather than the methods em- 
ployed by teachers in actual class situa 
tions. 

8. Career Days? 

We could use cooperative student 
parent, teacher and business planning 
on Career Days. This helps to open the 
door to understanding on field trips, 
visitations, use of community resources, 
and school problems regarding various 
other activities. 


9. Class time used to prepare for an 
activity? 

Why use school time in preparing for 
or decorating for plays or dances? Is it 
fair to ask the woodshop to drop its 
planned instruction program to build a 
stage set? Is it fair to ask the art depart- 
ment to stop oil painting to work on 


back drops? In large measure the answer 


lies within the program being offered 
the students by the various departments 
requested to do this type of work. In 
many cases working on plays, dances, or 
floats for parades may be a valuable edu- 
cational experience for the youngster. 
However, in many cases these projects 
are extracurricular and should have 
enough student interest to get the work 
done outside of school hours—without 
interfering with planned _ instructional 
programs. 


10. Overloaded schedule? 

It is possible that some of the things 
we do are better done entirely outside 
of school. It is possible we have too many 
games and can cut down our athletic 
schedules. It is possible we are infring- 
ing on our academic program with “too 
much” activity. Let us take another and 
more critical look at the activity calendar. 
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Staff Utilization 


Arthur R. Partridge 


lin Senior High School 


New approaches to 
staff use 
are being demonstrated. 


\} DURING the past five or six years, we 
{have heard much about a new kind of 
American high school for the future.’ 
Students will assume more responsibility 
for directing their own learning. Teachers 
will have more time for individual stu- 
dent counseling as well as for planning. 
Students will meet in groups as small 
). ten or as large as several hundred, 
}and class periods will range from a half 
hour to a full day. Teaching machines 
and other mechanical supplements to 
the teacher will be commonplace. The 
sacred class of 30 and the six-period day 
will be virtually extinct. 

} Such visions reflect a growing aware- 
ness of the need for increasing the op- 
erating efficiency of our schools. A com- 
bination of rising enrollments, increasing 
pressures to improve the quality of pub- 
lic high school education, and mounting 
costs has made some kind of funda- 


‘See, for example, Kimball Wiles, “Education 
of Adolescents: 1985,” Educational Leadership 
17:480-83, May 1960; and J. Lloyd Trump, 
Images of the Future, Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, NEA, 1959. 
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mental change imperative. We must find 
a way to obtain greater educational 
value for the dollar spent: either we must 
reduce expenditures without sacrificing 
quality or we must improve quality with- 
out corresponding rises in costs. Society 
may demand that we do both. 

Yet our traditional pattern of operating 
high schools actually reduces efficiency 
by producing waste—both of teach- 
ing talent and of effort. In part, this 
waste results from a failure to define the 
various roles which teachers must per- 
form. Professor Herbert Thelen and his 
associates at the University of Chicago, 
for example, have identified at least nine 
functional roles operating within the 
typical classroom.” We have, however, 
tended to ignore these distinctions in 
practice. 

In fact, we act as if we assume that 
any teacher can perform each of these 
roles equally well and that all teachers 
(with equal training and experience ) are 
equally competent in any given role. 
Apparently, we have also assumed that 
all kinds of learning activities require the 
same number of students and the same 
amount of time and that the same activi- 





? Herbert Thelen. “Project on Teacher Ef- 
fectiveness—Experimental Studies.” Dittoed 
faculty memorandum. University of Chicago, 
February 25, 1957. 
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ties are appropriate for all kinds of stu- 
dents. Indeed, unless we make these as- 
sumptions, we cannot justify our quaint 
custom of insisting that all subjects (ex- 
cept music and physical education, per- 
haps) must be taught in groups of 30 
students, one hour a day and five days 
a week, in the same room and by the 
same teacher. 

Intuitively, of course, we reject these 
assumptions. Our experience reminds us, 
for example, that some teachers are 
better lecturers than discussion leaders, 
that some teachers are better than others 
at a particular task. Reason tells us that 
because this is true, we should assign 
teachers to those roles for which they 
have the greatest proficiency and interest. 


New Approaches 


Reason has also suggested some other 
approaches to the problem of reducing 
waste, and an increasing number of 
school districts throughout the country 
have begun to experiment with them. 
The Ford Foundation and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals have helped add to our vocab- 
ularies such terms as “team teaching,” 
“flexible grouping,” and “flexible sched- 
uling.” 

Do these concepts really promise to 
revolutionize education, however, or do 
they represent simply another band- 
wagon movement? What has been going 
on in the name of “more efficient staff 
utilization”? And what, precisely, have 
we learned as a result? 

We have learned, first, that efforts to 
conserve teacher time and to exploit 
more fully their specialized talents can 
take varied forms. Some variations of 





Arthur R. Partridge is Assistant Professor, 
Colorado State College, Greeley. 
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team teaching have had little effect on 
the daily class schedule.’ Snyder, Texas, 
for example, has simply scheduled into 
the same period two or more sections of 
the same subject. The teachers meet with 
standard sized classes for purposes of 
group discussion and project work, just 
as in the traditional high school. For 
lectures and demonstrations, however— 
which require little teacher-student in- 
teraction—the teachers combine their 
sections into large groups and conduct 
classes in large rooms reserved for the 
occasion. One teacher will give the lec- 


ture or conduct the demonstration, and | 
the other team member may spend the | 
time in additional preparation for future | 


sessions. Because both the regular class- 


rooms and the assembly rooms are 


always available when needed, this plan } 


offers considerable flexibility for group- 
ing students and obviously saves much 
time and effort on the part of teachers. 
This plan, however, may sacrifice some 
efficiency in space utilization. 

Logan, Utah, has assigned teachers to 
larger-than-standard classes, employing 
clerk-aides to assume the clerical duties. 
Such an arrangement permits the teacher 
to devote a much larger portion of his 
time to actual teaching and thus repre- 
sents a more efficient use of personnel. 
On the other hand, this arrangement ig. 
nores the fact that even the standard 
class is sometimes too large for effective 
learning. Lakeview High School in De- 
catur, Illinois, has made use of teacher 
“unit-specialists.” Each teacher of a par- 
ticular subject specializes in one or more 
units of that course and instructs these 
units in all sections. The teachers ther 


8For information on team teaching, flexibl 
grouping, and flexible scheduling, the reader 
should consult three issues of The Bulletin, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Princ: 
pals, NEA, for January 1958; January 1959; and 
January 1960. 
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trade their schedules with each other 
according to the planned sequence of 
units. Although this plan does not neces- 
sarily eliminate duplication of effort—an 
English teacher may present the same 
lesson five times in one day—it does 
capitalize on the specialized interests 
and competencies of the teachers. 
These three plans illustrate approaches 
which can be applied within the frame- 
work of the traditional high school. 
Other proposals, recognizing that various 
learning activities require varying 
amounts of time and numbers of stu- 


_ dents, call for more flexibility in group- 
| ing and scheduling. San Diego, Califor- 


nia, has scheduled several sections of a 
given subject for the same period, as- 
signing teams of teachers to these sec- 
tions. The teacher-in-charge is a highly 
competent and experienced teacher; as- 
sistant teachers may be less experienced 
but highly qualified for guiding small 
groups; clerk-aides may relieve teachers 
of clerical chores. The sections will be 
combined into groups of 100 for lectures 
and demonstrations under the teacher- 
in-charge. The students will meet in 
small work groups on other occasions 
under the direction of assistant teachers. 
Within the allotted time, teachers have 
much more flexibility in the grouping of 
students and in the planning of learning 
activities. The cooperative planning 
among team members, furthermore, un- 
doubtedly contributes to their own pro- 
fessional growth as well as to instruc- 
tional improvement. 

Newton, Massachusetts, has followed 
a similar approach, scheduling large 
groups for certain days and small groups 
the rest of the time. Instructional activi- 
ties are planned in accordance with the 
schedule, although the schedule itself is 
modified when the occasion demands. 
Newton has applied the concept of spe- 
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cialized teacher roles—e.g., the teacher- 
researcher, teacher-lecturer, discussion 
leader—and has selected team members 
on this basis. Newton has also success- 
fully employed lay citizens as members 
of the teaching team, contracting with 
adults in the community for the correct- 
ing of English themes. Any school can 
follow this approach, of course, without 
any modification of its daily class sched- 
ule and pattern of teacher Assignments. 

Jefferson County School District R-1 in 
Colorado has combined team teaching 
with flexible grouping and schedule 
modification. Golden High School, for 
example, adopted a modified schedule 
which called for various classes to meet 
as large groups on certain days of the 
week and in small groups on certain 
other days of the week. Thus six sections 
of biology might combine as a group of 
160 students on Monday for one hour; 
on Friday all students would have a 
two-hour laboratory period in groups of 
25 to 30. Supervised group or individual 
activity might round out the week. Under 
the “Golden Plan,” students still get a 
total of five hours of biology each week, 
although they do not attend biology class 
every day. The teachers, however, spend 
less time meeting with organized classes, 
thereby having more time for prepara- 
tion. 

In the same district, Bear Creek High 
School has experimented with ungraded 
English classes. Thus, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grade students may be 
scheduled together as members of the 
same large English class, assigned to it 
on the basis of need and performance 
ability. A few students may receive 
remedial instruction from one member 
of the teaching team, a few talented 
youngsters will proceed at their own 
pace with a teacher-specialist, and the 
majority will receive the “standard 
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course” from other team members. The 
composition of these subgroups may vary 
from day to day, however, in terms of 
the on-going activities and the needs of 
individual students. This approach holds 
rich promise for the future of high school 
English instruction. 

At the University of Chicago Labora- 
tory School, four subject matter special- 
ists (one each from English, mathe- 
matics, science, and social studies) and 
a “facilitator” or coordinator have com- 
prised a team. In one year this team had 
responsibility for 47 students for a three- 
hour block of unplanned time each day. 
Within this time block, these teachers 
had complete flexibility in planning the 
learning activities of the students and in 
grouping them for instructional pur- 
poses. This kind of organization may cost 
more money because of reduced teacher- 
pupil ratios, but at the same time it may 
represent a helpful approach to really 
flexible use of student and teacher time. 


Help for Teachers 


These and a variety of other versions 
of team teaching suggest ways to use 
teachers more efficiently, to group stu- 
dents more realistically, and to plan in- 
struction more adequately. Nevertheless, 
there are some pitfalls, and the funda- 
mental question remains unanswered: Do 
these approaches improve education? 

Perhaps the most universally claimed 
result of all this experimentation is that, 
because of it, teachers have examined 
current practices more critically and 
have demonstrated more experimental 
attitudes. Perhaps the participating 
teachers volunteered, however, because 
they were already critical and wanted to 
try something different. Many teachers 
have not volunteered—because they 
feared failure or because they feared a 
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change in their classroom roles. In any 


| 
| 
event, the staff utilization projects have | 


focused attention on the weaknesses of 
our traditional patterns of operation and | 
have suggested some promising ways “to 
get out of the rut.” 

Still, at least some versions of team | 
teaching have posed some psychological , 
problems for teachers. Being accustomed | 
to working alone—assuming full respon- | 
sibility for particular groups of students 
—teachers must now learn to work to- 
gether very closely, and this is not al- 


ways easy. Furthermore, teachers have , 


reported a loss of identification with and | 
responsibility for a particular group of | 
students, and students themselves have 
apparently sensed this loss also. If teach- 
ers have traditionally derived emotional 


satisfaction from status roles—that of } 


authority figure for a limited number of | 


students—then we must help them ex- 
perience equal satisfaction from more 
functional roles if team teaching is to be 
effective. 

Ironically, many teachers have re- 
ported that team teaching requires more, 
rather than less, work. This is hardly 
surprising. More thorough preparation 
will always require more work, but per- 
haps this represents a more efficient in- 
vestment of teacher time and energy 
than attendance accounting and grade 
recording. 





Curiously, teachers report greater dif- } 


ficulty in knowing individual students 
in large groups, yet they also report 
greater opportunity for individual atten- 
tion through flexible grouping. Has this 
greater individual attention paid off edu- 
cationally? The evidence is inconclusive. 

Some schools have reported “statisti- 
cally significant differences” in favor of 
experimental groups, others equally strik- 
ing differences in favor of control groups. 
Some have reported heightened student 
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interest in large groups with a conse- 
quent reduction of discipline problems, 
while others have experienced the oppo- 
site. Similarly, in some schools standard- 
sized classes have learned more, in others 
flexible grouping accounted for greater 
learning, and Jefferson County found no 
inherent relationship between group size 
and either amount or rate of learning. 

These contradictory findings stem in 
part from incomparable research designs 
and measurement procedures. If, for ex- 
ample, we expect the educational out- 
comes of team teaching and flexible 
grouping to be different from those ob- 
tained with traditional procedures, we 
can hardly find evidence of such changes 
if we rely solely on the same old stand- 
ardized tests. One can safely conclude, 
however, that these experimental ap- 
proaches are no worse educationally and 
cost no more financially than the more 
orthodox brands. The results depend 
largely upon what the team does, with 
whom, for what purpose, and under 
what conditions. 

One obstacle to more flexible use of 
personnel and time is the inflexibility of 
facilities. High school buildings must be 
designed for the flexible use of space 
if we want to promote the flexible use of 
time, student talent, and teacher com- 
petence. For this reason, probably most 
buildings now under construction are ob- 
solete before they leave the drawing 
boards. They will bind us firmly to tradi- 
tion. By contrast, Jefferson County, Colo- 
rado, has designed three new secondary 
schools which embody this concept of 
flexibility—buildings clearly designed 
for tomorrow. 

We must break the lockstep of the 
traditional high school operation if we 
wish to increase the efficiency of that 
operation. To do this we must redirect 
our attention to certain fundamental 
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questions: First, what shall the schools 
teach and why? Second, for which stu- 
dents shall the schools provide what ex- 
periences? And third, how can _ the 
schools best organize these experiences? 
The recent experimental activity has not 
given us definitive answers, but it has 
shown us how to find such answers. We 
need now to embark on rather large- 
scale and well-designed research. Not 
just any project will do. 

As a result of the staff utilization 
studies to date, one of two things will 
happen. Perhaps they will have no more 
long-range impact on the American high 
school than did the “Eight-Year Study” 
of the ‘thirties. Administrators will con- 
tinue to refer proudly to their “tradi- 
tional” schools: buildings which resemble 
egg crates; classes held to the magic size 
of 30; students studying the same subjects 
for the same amount of time each day; 
teachers changing functional roles every 
five minutes of the day, performing some 
with expertness and others with appal- 
ling ineffectiveness. If this happens, high 
schools will continue to operate as in- 
efficiently as they have in the past, and 
taxpayers will become increasingly res- 
tive with rising costs. 

Or—we will build upon what the staff 
utilization studies have already accom- 
plished. We will design basic research to 
resolve the apparently contradictory 
findings. On the basis of this research, 
high school teachers will find themselves 
shifting from status roles to functional 
roles and becoming more professional in 
the process. Students will participate in 
learning activities genuinely designed to 
meet their individual needs. School 
buildings will be functionally designed 
to house a particular kind of educational 
program; their distinguishing character- 
istic will be flexibility. 
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Earl S. Johnson 


The Human Dimensions 


of Supervision 


IN speaking about “the human dimen- 
sions of supervision,” ! perhaps we can 
relieve the term “supervision” of its quite 
formal and even formidable coloration 
by speaking of a person who is a teacher- 
leader. Let us refer to such a person 
much more from the perspective of “ac- 
quaintance with” than from the perspec- 
tive of “knowledge about.” The differ- 
ence between these two perspectives is 
near to profound because appreciation, 
which comes from “acquaintance with,” 
must precede understanding which 
comes from “knowledge about.” This 
order is, for me, the first law of pedagogy 
for I believe that we have little to under- 
stand unless we appreciate or feel some- 
thing. 

For the human dimensions and the 
obligations and risks of the role of teach- 
er-leader let us turn to Martin Buber, 
the greatest living Jewish theologian. 
Following are some lines from the sec- 


* This article is based on a paper read at the 
10th Annual Spring Convention of the Wiscon- 
sin Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, May 2, 1960, at Marinette, Wis- 
consin. 
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The teacher-leader 
has a status that is 


earned rather than assigned. | 


tion on “Education” in his writings: 

If education means to let a selection of 
the world affect a person through the me- 
dium of another person, then the one 
through whom this takes place, rather, who 
makes it take place through himself, is 
caughc in a strange paradox. What is other- 
wise found only as grace, inlaid in the folds 
of life—the influencing of the lives of others 
with one’s own life—becomes here a func- 
tion and a law. But since the educator has 
to such an extent replaced the master, the 
danger has arisen that the new phenomenon, 
the will to educate, may degenerate into 
arbitrariness, and that the educator may 
carry out his selection and his influence from 
himself and his idea of the pupil, not from 
the pupil’s own reality.” 

Let me now restate what I understand 
to be Buber’s “strange paradox” as it is 
set in the difficult role of teacher-leader. 
It is the paradox of “authority and free- 
dom,” for the questions which we must 
all resolve as teacher-leader are these: 
“How much of what kinds of authority 


*Martin Buber. Between Man and Man. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1955, p. 99-100. (Re- 
printed by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany. ) 
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' shall we employ?” and “How much of 
) what kinds of freedom shall we permit?” 
| My answer to these questions, if an- 
swer it be, is that authority and freedom 
must always be kept in balance. What 
| that balance is, can, or should be, I shall 
‘not undertake to state in terms of any 
} principles, for these would have to rest 
jon “knowledge about.” Let me, rather, 
share with you, as my meager experience 
permits me, something in the nature of 
“acquaintance with” such a balance. 
Let me begin sharing with you my 
 feeling-knowing about the role of teach- 
| er-leader by saying something about the 
| context in which that role is played. 
| This context is, of course, the context 
| of human association—groups of vari- 
ous sizes, engaged in a variety of co- 
operative tasks, and made up of indi- 
viduals who, because they are individ- 
uals, are different in talents, in interests, 
in skills and in knowledge. Being differ- 
ent in these respects they are unequal 
in these respects. But, being unequal, 
they are not unworthy! 


Subject to Each Other 


For the purposes of our concern, the 
most important feature of human asso- 
ciation is that the members of it, the 
participants, take each other into ac- 
count. I do not mean that they are simply 
polite to each other, although that re- 
lation is not ruled out. I mean, rather 
that each is aware of the other, identifies 
him in some way—as able, friendly, con- 
fused, coarse, concerned, informed, ig- 
norant, sympathetic or whatever; makes 
some judgment or appraisal of him, iden- 
tifies the meaning of his action, tries to 





Earl S. Johnson is Emeritus Professor of the 
Social Sciences, University of Chicago; and 
is now Visiting Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
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find out what he has on his mind, tries 
to figure out what he is doing, why he 
does it, or what he intends to do. Note 
that each does this to the other; thus 
flies the shuttle which weaves a fabric of 
understanding, subject always to correc- 
tion. Let me make it clear: I speak not 
of the relation of object to object, of 
subject to object, or of object to subject. 
I speak of the relation of subject to sub- 
ject. Each is, if you will permit a play 
on words, “subject to each other.” Each 
takes the other into account as the one 
who is taking him into account. Both are 
active; neither is passive. Both are in- 
fluencing and being influenced. Their 
relations are in the nature of a transac- 
tion except that here each is buyer and 
each is seller. 

In this account of human association 
I mean to suggest a moving process in 
which the participants note and gauge 
each other's actions and attitudes. Each, 
likewise, organizes his actions and atti- 
tudes with regard to the other—he in- 
hibits, exhibits, encourages, guides and 
directs himself, in short, disciplines him- 
self and builds up those patterns of ac- 
tion and attitude which he believes to 
be appropriate to the situation which is, 
itself, constantly in change. That some 
are more adept at these things than 
others are does not gainsay that all en- 
gage in them.® 

Such a process of organizing patterns 
of action and attitudes is the group proc- 
ess, par excellence. Each is a member of 
it to the degree that he takes the atti- 
tudes of the others and controls his con- 
duct—overt and covert—in terms of their 
attitudes. This does not mean, at all, that 
he agrees with or capitulates to the atti- 

*See Herbert Blumer, “Psychological Import 
of the Human Group,” in M. Sherif and M. O. 


Wilson, Group Relations at the Crossroads. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, p. 194. 
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tudes of others. The fact is only that he 
is aware of them and, in that awareness, 
structures for himself his unique actions 
and attitudes. 

Yet this account requires an important 
amendment. This is that here is enacted 
the democratic group process in the 
measure that participation is fully 
shared, to the degree that compulsion 
is absent in each one’s coming to his own 
patterns of action and attitudes, and to 
the degree to which these patterns serve 
goodness and wisdom as defined and 
understood in the democratic image of 
collective and individual life. Dewey's 
words to this effect are these: “Regarded 
as an idea, democracy is not an alterna- 
tive to other principles of associated life. 
It is the idea of community itself.” Here, 
Dewey’s statement about a fact is also 
a statement about a value. 

If this account presents something not 
only quite complex but even mystical, 
such is the nature of the process of 
human association which is the process 
of communication—whether or not it 
takes verbal form. We may now better 
understand Dewey's observation that 
“.. . of all things communication is the 
most wonderful . . . that the fruit of 
communication should be participation, 
sharing, is a wonder by the side of which 
transsubstantiation pales.” 4 


Traits of the Teacher-Leader 


Within such a context the role and 
status of teacher-leader emerge. This 
means that I conceive this role and status 
to be a thing earned, rather than as- 
signed. 

Let me state what I understand to be 
the minimal conditions for the emergence 

‘John Dewey. Experience and Nature. 


Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company, 
1926, p. 166. 
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of the role and status of teacher-leader, 
They are these: 

1. A human association, democratic in 
its self-image 

2. A common task or call it, in the 
somewhat heavy language of our craft, 
goal-oriented activities which are good 


c 





and wise 
3. Democratically disposed individual | 
members with differing talents, skills, 
interests and knowledge. 
The teacher-leader is, then, the person 


who comes to be set apart from the | 


other members of a human association 
by reason of the superior influence which | 
he exerts upon the goal-setting and goal- 
achieving activities of such an associa- 
tion. How far such a person is from the 


one who is officially designated as } 


teacher-leader, I leave to your own in- 
sight. I trust that the distinction between 
earned and assigned teacher-leader role 
and status is thereby confirmed. It is a 
real, not a titular designation. It is the 
role and status of teacher-leader, not of 
chairman or boss. 

Such an interpretation of the teacher- 
leader role and status reveals that it does 
not reside alone in any personality trait 
taken singly, or even in a constellation 
of so-called teacher-leader traits. It re- 
veals itself as the function of a person- 
ality in a situation. One cannot be 


teacher-leader in a social vacuum. Fur} 


thermore, certain personality types in- 
teract better and more effectively within 
certain kinds of group situations than do 
other personality types. Thus the role and 
status of teacher-leader is a_ relative 
rather than an absolute one. However 
this fact of relativity should not be taken 
to mean that there is no similarity in the 
attributes which make for effectiv 
teacher-leader behavior in quite differen! 
group situations. 
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What these constants in teacher- 
leader traits or attributes are is difficult 
to state with either precision or certainty. 
Nevertheless let us hazard a sampling 
of them. They are such as these: respect 
for individual differences; the ability to 
initiate and an unwillingness to domi- 
nate; the skill and tact necessary to strike 
the “right” balance between effective- 
ness, Which is the cooperative accom- 
plishment of intended group objectives, 
and efficiency which is the feeling by 
individual group members that they have 
been rewarded; and the ability to feel 
what the Quakers call “the sense of the 
meeting.” Yet even these assumed-to-be 
teacher-leader attributes require the 
“right climate” of human association for 
their effective manifestation. 

And now to these add the following: 
the gift of listening with “the third ear” 
—the ear of deep and sympathetic in- 
sight; one who is slow to anger and 
plenteous in mercy; one who does not 
command, for commandments anticipate 
only blind allegiance; one who shows 
and teaches but does not exhort; one who 
does not seek disciples, for the teacher- 
leader does not require servitude of one 
who, when the occasion arises, 
supersede him; one who is virtuous and, 
in being so, knows that virtue is not an 
alternative to power but is, rather, the 
skillful and decent use of it; and one 
who understands the import of the para- 
dox that “since I am their leader I must 
follow them.” 

Each of these, whether far or near as 
universal attributes of the teacher-leader, 
will depend for its best expression on the 
type of human association to which it is 
appropriate, because these traits in some 
degree, both arise in and are effective 
only in those human associations in 
which they can arise and function. The 
role and status of teacher-leader are, 


will 
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thus, always a kind of “back-inference” 
from demonstrated and proven abilities 
in given situations. 

Yet, even as I recite these little-better- 
than hunches about the constants in the 
person whom I have called teacher- 
leader, I feel that one attribute has 
slipped through my fingers—perhaps 
one of the most significant. I share it 
with you in Count Tolstoi’s delineation 
of the gray and aged commander of the 
Russian troops at the battle against Na- 
poleon at Borodino. That the setting was 
military rather than civil or academic I 
believe is relatively unimportant: 

He gave no orders, but only assented to 
or dissented from what others suggested . . . 
when he listened to the reports it seemed as 
if he were not interested in the import of 
the words spoken, but rather in something 
else—the expression of face and tone of 
voice of those who were reporting . . . he 
knew that the result of a battle is decided, 
not by the orders of one commander-in-chief 
. . . but by that intangible force called the 
spirit of the army, and he watched this 
force and guided it as far as that was in his 
power. 

Let me give you another conception 
of the role and status of teacher-leader: 
this time from civil affairs. I share with 
you the words of Edmund Burke: “For 
my part, in what I have meditated upon 
the subject, I cannot, indeed, take it 
upon myself to say that I have the honor 
to follow the sense of the people. The 
truth is that I met it in the way I was 
pursuing their interest according to my 
own ideas.” ® 

From the attributes which have come 
out of my perceptions of the role and 
status of teacher-leader, to which are 
now added two classic conceptions of 

5 Burke has been accused of opposing democ- 
racy. He opposed only its Jacobin form and 
manifestation which he saw, and correctly, as 


producing a totalitarian mass state of despotism 
rather than genuine democracy. 
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leadership in military and civil affairs, 
perhaps you may be able to construct 
an image of the teacher-leader most 
proper for the varying forms of human 
association whose theatre is the school. 
I think of these varying forms lying 
within two major categories of human 
associations: those of teacher-and-stu- 
dents, and supervisor-and-staff. I remind 
myself, and you, that I have been trying 
to shed some light of the “right” balance 
between authority and freedom. 


Communicating an Idea 


These observations bring me to com- 
ment on what I believe to be the central 
intellectual problem facing the teacher- 
leader—the communication of an idea. 
I choose to present this problem through 
the poetry of the Persian poet, Kahlil 
Gibran, and the prose of the American 
educational philosopher, John Dewey. 
Although each refers to, or implies, only 
the role and status of teacher, their wis- 
dom is quite as apt to the role and status 
of teacher-leader. Gibran writes: ° 





No man can reveal to you aught but that 
which already lies half asleep in the dawn- 
ing of your own knowledge... . 

If he is wise he does not bid you enter the 
house of his wisdom, but rather leads you to 
the threshold of your own mind. 

The astronomer may speak to you of his 
understanding of space, but he cannot give 
you his understanding. 

The musician may sing to you of the 
rhythm which is in all space, but he cannot 
give you the ear which arrests the rhythm 
nor the voice which echoes it. 

And he who is versed in the science of 
numbers can tell of the region of weight and 


* Reprinted from The Prophet by Kahlil 
Gibran with permission of the publisher, Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1923 by Kahlil 
Gibran; renewal copyright 1951 by Administra- 
tors C.T.A. of Kahlil Gibran Estate, and Mary 
G. Gibran. 
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measure, but he cannot conduct you thither. | 


For the vision of one man lends not its jo 


wings to another man... . 


I hope that you will wish to add this 


to your own collection of “the poetry of 
pedagogy’—the art to which we are all | 
devoted but whose literature is so la- 





| 


mentably blind to its artistic, and hence } |! 
poetic, nature. & 
Now, John Dewey’s view and lan- | ' 
guage on the same problem—whether | * 
ideas can be taught, as ideas. I share with | ! 
you some lines from Democracy and | } 
Education: ,t 
... all thinking is original . . . no thought, | © 
no idea, can possibly be conveyed as an idea | © 
from one person to another. When it is told, I 
it is, to the one to whom it is told, another a 
given fact, not an idea. The communication | p 
may stimulate the other person to realize the ) } 
question for himself and to think out a like | 4 
idea, or it may smother his intellectual in- 
terest and suppress his dawning effort at 
thought . . . Only by wrestling with the 
conditions of the problem at first hand, seek- 
ing and finding his own way out, does he at 
think.’ th 
I cannot forbear remarking here on } li 
the most redundant of redundancies, but th 
one heard often in teacher circles: “We } 1 
must teach them to think for them- fo 
selves.” The truth is, of course, that they di 
can think for themselves only if they can de 
think by themselves. The help we may } ™ 
give them is implicit in Gibran’s and | ° 
Dewey's wisdom. . 
But I see the role and status of teacher-} __ 
leader in yet another context—that of | P” 
priest and prophet. At the more elemen- | * | 
tary levels, our task is perhaps exclu- Uc 
sively that of priest—to communicate the | P™ 
truths of the past, the culture’s inheri- lev 
tance from past cultures. But, progres- saan 
sively, as these levels are left behind, 
sta 
7John Dewey. Democracy and Education 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. p 
188. unc 
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our role becomes increasingly that also 
of prophet—to examine the relevance of 
the cultural inheritance for present 
times. 

In the priestly role we are, in the best 
and most exacting sense of the term, 
soothsayers, that is, truth-sayers. In our 
prophetic role we are examiners, judg- 
ment-makers and critics. Severe injury 
to the idealism of our students will cer- 
tainly follow if we play the prophetic 
role before an immature audience. But, 
just as surely, our failure to play the 
role of prophet at the proper stage of 


| our students’ maturity will leave their 


critical capacities undiscovered, unchal- 
lenged and undeveloped. Our obligation 
as teacher-leader is to play the roles of 
priest and prophet in helpful and proper 
balance. Both are called for more often 
than we think. 


Our Faith in Progress 

In these roles we serve the beliefs 
of our culture and reasoned insight into 
their meaning and usefulness. The be- 
liefs are our convictions. These dictate 
the priestly role. This is our debt to the 
Hebrews. Reasoned insight takes the 
form of criticism of our convictions; this 
dictates the prophetic role. This is our 
debt to the Greeks. Thus, in these roles, 
we confirm the values on which not only 
our craft but also the civilization which 
it seeks to serve are founded. 

May I now identify what is for me the 
prime virtue of the teacher-leader? This 
is the faith that we can bring every par- 
ticipant in the associations in which our 
professional life is cast to the top of his 
level and achievement and this, not by 
outdoing someone else but by coming 
into his largest intellectual and spiritual 
stature. 

This is the faith that there is a yet 
undiscovered and unachieved dignity 
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and worth in everyone. This is the grain 
of mustard seed which is “indeed the 
least of all seeds; but when it is grown 
is the greatest among herbs and becom- 
eth a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and rest in the branches thereof.” 

Such a faith is a faith in knowing and 
loving. Of the nature of knowledge we 
hear and know much. It is the nature 
of love of which we stand in great need 
of better understanding. I refer to love 
of self as well as to love of others, for 
they are not alternatives and they are 
not separable. When I speak of “love of 
self” I speak not of self-renunciation or 
selfishness. I speak in affirmation of the 
scriptural injunction to “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” If to love my neighbor 
as a human being: is a virtue, then it 
must be a virtue rather than a vice to 
love myself since I am a human being. 
Self-love does not exclude, indeed it 
includes, self-knowledge. How pathetic 
it would be if it were said of us, as King 
Lear’s daughter said of her father, that 
“he hath ever but slenderly known him- 
self” which condition was, I gather, cause 
of his inability to love himself. We know, 
by reason of this lack, what manner of 
man he was. 

Thus the components of the demo- 
cratic character developed in a demo- 
cratic social order, come to view. These 
are thinking and loving. These are the 
human dimensions of supervision. 
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Charles C. Holt 


A Joint Committee Studies 


External Testing Programs 


Tests should be selected 
by the school 
for its own purposes. 


AN annual survey conducted by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
shows that the increase in the use of 
tests from 1955 through 1958 averaged 
about 10 million tests per year on a na- 
tional basis, rising to a total of more than 
122 million in 1958. Approximately 85 
percent of these tests were used in 
schools and colleges. 

A Joint Testing Project has now been 
instituted. This project is sponsored by 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals. The 
study was undertaken because reports 
from the field indicated a need for an 
evaluation of the effects of increased em- 
phasis on national, regional and state 
testing programs on American education. 





Charles C. Holt is Director of the Joint Com- 
mittee on External Testing Programs spon- 
sored by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, and the Coun- 


cil of Chief State School Officers. 
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The purposes of the project are: ne 
1. To determine the number and kinds; m: 
of external testing programs being car- | mi 
ried on in the schools of the nation, and © nit 
the ways in which the results are being | tic 
used in the schools and other agencies } W 
2. To determine and evaluate the basic} eff 
purposes and specific objectives of the} na 
various testing programs in terms of their 
practical effects ter 
3. To determine whether or not test-| ea! 
ing programs are affecting the curriculum} wi: 
or the instructional programs. If the tests) or 
are affecting these areas, how and in| det 
what way are they operating to achieve} the 
these effects (moving subjects down to} be 
earlier years, teaching for the test, etc. )?} son 
4. To determine the amount of pupil} St 
and school time being given to external sch 
testing programs of t 
5. To determine school costs and pupil} 4 
costs which result from participation in} “TY 
external testing programs infc 
6. To analyze the release of publicity} st 
and advertising practices by testing and 
agencies. }. 
Members of the Joint Testing Com YP 
mittee have posed such leading question: edi 
on nationwide and statewide testing pro- the 
grams as the following: Spor 
1. As nationwide and statewide test§ °° 
Janu 
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for scholarship and guidance purposes 
j are further developed, will an expanding 

diversity of tests be offered? If so, how 
} can schools schedule participation in 
| testing programs without devoting sub- 

stantially greater time and effort to ad- 

ministering and interpreting these pro- 
| grams and to arranging for their financial 
support through candidates’ fees? Fur- 
ther, how will the school personnel find 
time to do the monitoring and interpret- 
ing without taking excessive time from 
the instructional program? 


2. What priorities for participation in 

' new testing programs can schools deter- 
ids}, mine? Will the school be able to deter- 
ar- mine priorities by itself or will commu- 
nd» nity pressure force schools into pietiniye- 
ng! tion in many kinds of testing programs? 

} Will the community tend to appraise the 
sic effectiveness of a school by its number of 
the} national scholarship winners? 


eit} 3. What can schools do about the 
tendency to schedule testing programs 
st-| earlier in the students’ careers? Is it un- 
um} wise to test students as early as the 10th 
sts) or 9th grade? How will this react on stu- 
in} dent performance in tests? What will be 
sve} the impact on the curriculum? Will there 
to} be a tendency to place in a lower grade 
.)?} some subjects normally reserved for 
study in the last year or years of high 
school? What will then be offered in lieu 
of these subjects in the senior year? 


pil 
nal 


pill, +4. How can administrators and second- 
jn} ary school staff members become better 
informed and more discriminating about 
sityy test items, test scores, test administration, 
ingf and test interpretation? 

5. Will the trend toward a less secure 
ym ype of test be accelerated in order to 
ons Teduce the cost to the participant? Will 
ro-4 the school be asked to accept more re- 
sponsibility for administering these less 
astsp Secure tests? If they are, how will the 
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validity and reliability of scores be af- 
fected? 

6. Will testing programs have the ef- 
fect of requiring schools to program stu- 
dents into more academic subjects? If so, 
into what subjects? 

7. What role will colleges play in using 
the results of tests sponsored by testing 
programs? 

8. Are testing programs intended to 
identify mainly the academically tal- 
ented student? If so, can this be done 
effectively without an appraisal of the 
effort or drive of a student—the extent 
to which a student applies himself? To 
what extent can tests be expected to re- 
flect desirably the motivation of stu- 
dents? 

9. Will a greater multiplicity of tests 
result in a more reliable and valid inter- 
pretation of the student’s ability and/or 
performance? 

It is quite possible for a school system 
to use tests, even standardized tests, 
without their influencing the educational 
program. If that influence is to be 
avoided, the schools must have clear 
notions regarding what kind of programs 
they desire, and choose tests as simply 
one of several possible evaluation tech- 
niques. It must always be kept in mind 
that tests should grow out of the subject 
matter taught, and not the reverse. In 
order to be maximally helpful, testmak- 
ing must be kept close to instruction. It 
is obvious that the great danger in this 
field lies in the preparation of tests by 
those not close to instruction. 


Tests Affect Curriculum 


The chief danger of standardized tests 
is that they do not grow out of a par- 
ticular educational environment; they 
are created more or less in isolation, that 
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is, by individuals who have nothing to do 
with the instructions they test. 

The extent and manner in which tests 
affect the school curriculum depend 
upon: (a) The nature of the tests, and 
(b) the conditions under which they are 
administered. It can be said that nearly 
all tests have some effect on the curricu- 
lum. They are most likely to have a pro- 
found effect if the test results are used to 
measure the quality of the curriculum, or 
the effectiveness of instruction. They will 
also have considerable effect if it is the 
purpose of the schools to demonstrate 
their own excellence by publishing test 
results. 

Perhaps the greatest single considera- 
tion in this respect is whether the tests 
are designed to measure mastery of cur- 
riculum content, or the development of 
highly generalized intellectual skills and 
abilities. Perhaps the best example of this 
is provided in the experience of the Iowa 
high schools with two types of testing 
programs in which they have participated 
since 1929. 

Throughout the 1930’s the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa conducted a statewide 
high school testing program which in- 
volved the administration of achievement 
tests in many high school subjects, such 
as Ninth Grade Algebra, First Year 
Latin, American History, General Sci- 
ence, and Physics. These tests were de- 
signed to measure the acquisition and 
mastery of subject matter. The tests were 
based upon an analysis of the content of 
the textbooks most widely used in the 
state; and the test authors did their best 
to limit the tests to questions whose 
answers could be found in these widely 
used texts. The test authors did attempt 
to place as much emphasis as possible 
upon understanding of the content tested, 
rather than upon the rote learning of it 
and the tests were excellent tests of their 
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type, but they were content examina- 
tions. 

The effect of the tests upon the schools 
was accentuated by the fact that the 
tests were administered as a part of 
a statewide scholarship contest, with | 
sharp attention being given to differences | 
among individual schools, both in the + 
number of scholarship winners and in the | 
scores made on the tests by the pupils 
tested. The undesirable effects of this | 
program upon Iowa high schools were 
clear. There was a tendency to judge 
teachers on the basis of scores achieved 
by their pupils; communities tended to 
judge the schools by these scores and by 
the number of scholarship winners. Con- 
sequently, teachers generally tended to 
direct instruction toward the test content 
and to drill upon the facts which they } 
expected to be tested. | 


i 


C 


in 


The fact that the tests were based upon - 


text content tended to reduce teaching to 
an unimaginative sameness, and to dis- 
courage curricular experimentation. The | 
simple fact was, the teachers became | 
extremely subject matter conscious nt 
lost sight of the interest or needs of in- 
dividual pupils. 

In 1942 the original testing program 
was dropped in favor of a new approach. 
The new fall testing programs for Iowa 
high schools were concerned not with} 
subject matter content, but with more 
general intellectual skills and abilities,} 
such as reading comprehension, critical 
reasoning, problem solving skills. The in- 
dividual tests no longer corresponded to 
separate subjects in the school curricu- 
lum. The tests were administered at the 
beginning of the school year, rather than 
at the end. This emphasized the fact that 
the purpose of the test was to help the 
teachers become better acquainted with 
the abilities and educational potential: 

(Continued on page 264) 
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and controversial area. 


Clarence Fielstra 


Values of 


Work Experience Education 


MANY countries are currently showing 
interest in work experience education for 
secondary school students. In the United 
States, much attention is being directed 
to the kind of program which has been 
established in the high school districts of 
Santa Barbara County, California. An 
evaluation of this latter program is re- 
ported in this article. 

The program in Santa Barbara County 
operates under the provisions of the Cali- 
fornia Administrative Code (Article 13.1, 
Sections 115.20 through 115.26, Subchap- 
ter 1, Chapter 1). In accordance with the 
Code, three classifications of work ex- 
perience education have been estab- 
lished: (a) Exploratory Work Experi- 
ence Education, (b) General Work Ex- 
perience Education, and (c) Vocational 
Work Experience Education. 

The “exploratory” program is intended 
to provide students vocational guidance 
through affording them opportunities to 
observe and sample systematically a 
variety of conditions of work for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their interest and 
suitability for the occupations they are 
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exploring. There is no intention, under 
this classification, to teach production 
skills of any kind. 

The “general” program is designed to 
provide students experience in real jobs, 
so that they may develop desirable work 
habits and attitudes. The part-time jobs 
held under this classification need not be 
related to specific occupational goals. 

The “vocational” program has as its 
purpose the extension of vocational 
learning opportunities to students 
through part-time employment in the 
occupations for which their courses in 
school are preparing them. 

The Code stipulates that the school 
district shall grant credit to high school 
students who satisfactorily complete 
work experience education under the 
above classification. In the “exploratory” 
program five semester periods of credit 
may be given for any one semester, with 





Clarence Fielstra, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, was Di- 
rector of Research for the Santa Barbara 
County Schools Work Experience Education 
Program Evaluation Study. 
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a maximum of ten semester periods to be 
allowed during high school years; in the 
“general” program ten semester periods 
of credit may be given for each semester, 
with a maximum of twenty semester 
periods to be allowed; and in the “voca- 
tional” program ten semester periods of 
credit may be given for each semester 
with a maximum of forty semester peri- 
ods to be allowed. 


Participants in the Program 


In an evaluative study supported by a 
grant from the Rosenberg Foundation of 
San Francisco,! it was found that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of all the grad- 
uates from the following high schools 
from 1953 through 1959 had participated 
in the work experience education pro- 
gram: Carpinteria Union High School, 
Lompoc Union High School, Santa Bar- 
bara City High School, Santa Maria Joint 
Union High School, and Santa Ynez Val- 
ley Union High School. 

Many more girls than boys took part 
in the program, making up two-thirds of 
the total number in 1955 and 56 percent 
of the total in 1960. The mean I.Q. of the 
male participants in the program was 
almost exactly the same as that of male 
nonparticipants, but the mean I.Q. of 
female participants was higher than that 
of female nonparticipants, the difference 
being significant at the 5 percent level 
of confidence. There were no significant 
differences between the mean _ grade- 
point averages earned in high school by 
participants and by nonparticipants. 

Two-thirds of the students enrolled 
in the program earned school credit only, 

‘Clarence Fielstra. Work Experience Educa- 
tion Program in Santa Barbara County High 
School Districts. Unpublished report to the 
Rosenberg Foundation, 1960. p. x +228. (To be 


published by Santa Barbara County Schools Of- 
fice, Goleta, California. ) 
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and one-third of them earned both schoo 
credit and hourly wages for their part- 
time employment. The mean total num- 
ber of semester periods of credit earned 
in the program was approximately ten. 
There were no significant differences 
whatsoever between participants and 
nonparticipants in (a) the mean number 
of semester periods of credit earned in 
nonacademic subjects, (b) the mean 
number of semester periods of credit 
earned in academic subjects, and (c) the 
mean number of total semester periods 
of credit earned in high school. On the 
average, then, students in the program 
completed work experience education 
without permitting it to interfere with 
other subjects; they did so by scheduling 
their part-time employment chiefly dur- 
ing study periods of the school day or 
after school hours. 


Opinions on the Program 


When asked how valuable they con- 
sidered the work experience education 
program to be to students who took part 
in it, the respondents—consisting of 
former student participants, parents of 
participants, and faculty members of the 
five high schools—replied as indicated in 
Table I. 

Not only parents and faculty members 
but also employers (for whom student 
participants worked ) were asked for their 
opinions concerning the place of the 
work experience education program in 
the high school curriculum. Their replies 
are shown in Table II. 

More than 95 percent of the parents, 
teachers and students whose opinions 
were obtained considered the program 
to be of “much” or of “some” value; and 
an average of less than 2.5 percent of 
these groups believed that the program 
was of “little” or “no” value. Furthermore, 
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Table I 


Value of Work Experience Education to Students 





Opinion Expressed 





Much value 
Some value 
Little or no value 
No response 





great majorities of the respondents (98 
percent of the parents, 83 percent of the 
teachers, and 90 percent of the employ- 
ers) considered the program to be an 
“essential” or “useful” part of the total 
school program. 


Student Benefits from Program 


Based on the opinions expressed by 
four groups of respondents—parents, 
teachers, employers, and students—the 
following purposes of the work experi- 
ence education program are those which 
are most often achieved by student par- 
ticipants in the high school districts of 
Santa Barbara County (listed in order of 
average rankings by the groups of re- 
spondents ) : 

1. To learn what employment entails 

2. To gain knowledge and attitudes nec- 
essary for successful job performance 





Percent Expressing Opinion 





Parents F aculty Students . 
76.4 57.7 59.6 
19.5 38.5 35.6 

1.6 2.3 3.4 
Ps. ES 1.4 





3. To develop better understanding of the 
meaning of work 

4. To learn to assume greater responsi- 
bility 

5. To learn how to get along with fellow 
workers and employers 

6. To explore the fields in which occupa- 
tional interest lies and to determine suita- 
bility for those fields 

7. To acquire better work habits 

8. To make wiser career choices. 


School Benefits from Program 


All of the principals and more than 
half of the teachers whose opinions were 
obtained expressed the belief that the 
high schools of Santa Barbara County 
gained several benefits as a result of their 
offering the work experience education 
program. Chief among those benefits 
were the following, listed in order of 
rankings by the teachers: 


Table II 


Place of Work Experience Education in School Curriculum 





Opinion Expressed 





Essential part of curriculum 

Useful supplement to curriculum 
Borderline activity; readily dispensable 
No response 


Percent Expressing Opinion 
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Parents F aculty Employers 
38.2 29.2 43 
60.2 54.6 47 
1.6 10.8 6 
0.0 5.4 4 
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1. Provides assistance 
guidance 

2. Develops good school-community rela- 
tions 

3. Acquaints employers with the work 
that young people trained in the schools can 
perform 

4. Utilizes many community facilities and 
resources for training purposes and _ thus 
makes it possible for the school to provide 
training in fields that the school program 
otherwise could not serve 

5. Provides an opportunity for the school 
to relate academic training to job require- 
ments 

6. Provides a direct avenue through 
which the school can meet community needs 

7. Increases the school’s ability to hold 
students in school for a longer period of 
time. 


in occupational 


Although almost one-half of the teach- 
ers said that the work experience educa- 
tion program had “no effect” on their 
courses, 45 percent of them reported that 
the program had at least “some” effect. 
The effects on their courses most often 
noted by teachers were these: 


1. Provides some topics or problems for 
discussion 

2. Provides motivation for additional in- 
terest in the course(s) 

3. Provides basis for more use of related 
community resources. 


Employer Benefits from Program 


According to opinions expressed by 
employers with whom students in the 
work experience education program had 
been placed, the greatest benefits of the 
program to the employers themselves 
were those listed here, in order of rank- 
ings by the employers: 


1. Helped 
ployees 

2. Made available a valuable and care- 
fully selected labor supply, and imple- 
mented recruitment from it 


train future full-time em- 
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8. Improved public relations 

4, Resulted in improved office procedures 

5. Resulted in improved production 
methods 

6.5 Reduced costs resulting from exces- 
sive turnover 

6.5 Improved morale in the firm. 


In the attainment of these objectives 
through the employment of youth in the 
program, the employers reported that 
they had had complete support and co- 
operation from labor unions and govern- 
mental agencies. 


Participants vs. Nonparticipants 


A follow-up study was made of 1,131 
graduates from the high schools of Santa 
Barbara County, of whom 320 had taken 
part in the work experience education 
program while in high school and 811 
had not. It was found that male partici- 
pants in the program slightly excelled 
male nonparticipants in such factors as 


— 


total semester periods of academic sub- | 


jects completed in high school; semester 
periods of science, mathematics, business 
education, and shop completed in high 
school; socioeconomic level; satisfaction 
with present job; weekly salaries earned 
in post-high school employment; grade- 
point averages earned in college; years 
of non-college post-high school train- 


ing completed; agreement of high | 


school interest-inventory scores with 


fields of occupational choice at time of 


high school graduation; agreement of in- | 


terest-inventory scores with fields of 
occupational choice at time of high 
school graduation; agreement of interest- 
inventory scores with fields of occupa- 


tions presently held; and in incidence of 


marriage within three or four years after 
graduation from high school. None of the 
differences was statistically significant at 
the 5 percent level of confidence. 
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It was found also that female partici- 
pants in the program slightly excelled 
female nonparticipants in such factors 
as grade-point averages earned in high 
school; socioeconomic level; semester 
periods of social studies, mathematics, 
English, and business education com- 
pleted in high school; total semester peri- 
ods of subjects completed in high school; 
satisfaction with jobs presently held; 
weekly salaries earned in post-high school 
employment; years of non-college post- 
high school training completed; agree- 
ment of interest-inventory scores with 
fields of occupational choice at time of 
high school graduation; and agreement 
of interest-inventory scores with fields of 
occupations presently held. These differ- 
ences, however, were all found to be 
without statistical significance at the 5 
percent level of confidence. 

Among the other differences found 
between former participants and nonpar- 
ticipants in the program was the differ- 
ence in percentages of the former stu- 
dents in both groups who reported re- 
ceiving, while in high school, the kinds 
of help which were considered to be 
objectives of the work experience educa- 
tion program. Much higher percentages 
(by 20 percent or more) of participants 
than of nonparticipants said that they 
had received the following kinds of help: 


1. To broaden understanding of the oc- 
cupational world and of working conditions 
in the world of work 

2. To make the transition from school to 
work 

3. To learn what employment entails 

4. To make progress toward chosen oc- 
cupational goals 

5. To explore the fields in which occupa- 
tional interest lies and to determine suita- 
bility for those fields 

6. To develop understanding of 
meaning of work 


the 
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7. To develop better personality and 
more poise 

8. To augment financial resources 

9. To develop understanding of the com- 
munity. 


Another difference found between par- 
ticipants and nonparticipants was in the 
sources of the vocational guidance which 
they reported that they had received 
while they were in high school. Chief 
sources reported by participants were: 
(a) work experience education pro- 
gram, (b) regular school subjects, and 
(c) parents and friends. Chief sources 
reported by nonparticipants were: (a) 
parents and friends, (b) regular school 
subjects, and (c) part-time jobs—not 
related to the program. 


Strengths of the Program 


Among the several outstanding 
strengths of the work experience educa- 
tion program in the high schools of Santa 
Barbara County is the extensiveness of 
its use of community resources. Banks, 
libraries, hospitals, medical offices, law 
offices, publishing offices, pharmacies, 
retail stores, automobile service shops, 
and literally hundreds of other commu- 
nity facilities are supplementing school 
classrooms as centers of some very im- 
portant functions of education. Thus, 
millions of dollars worth of such facili- 
ties, plus the immeasurably valuable hu- 
man resources afforded by the employ- 
ers, are made a part of the educational 
program of the high school districts. 
These excellent, up-to-date, varied facili- 
ties and resources could not be financed 
by means of school budgets; but even if 
they could be, much would be lost in 
terms of the good school-community re- 
lations and understandings which are re- 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Peter F. Oliva 


The Foreign Language Dilemma 


THE struggle to retain foreign lan- 
guage instruction in the curriculum has 
been long and indecisive. Historically, 
the pendulum has swung from intensive 
concentration in foreign languages (the 
classical languages) in the Latin Gram- 
mar School to complete abandonment of 
foreign language education in thousands 
of high schools of the current era. Pres- 
ently, the pendulum is swinging back 
to a position favorable to the inclusion 
of foreign language instruction, even in 
the elementary school. 

Only grudgingly did Benjamin Frank- 
lin concede to add foreign language in- 
struction to the curriculum of the acad- 
emy. The elimination of foreign lan- 
guages from the curriculum was con- 
sidered a triumph of the early high 
schools, which finally succeeded in mak- 
ing English a _ respectable discipline. 
These historic developments were not 
without justification when it is realized 
that the classical languages were for 
decades the core of the curriculum and 
when we find foreign languages justi- 
fied on their dubious ability to teach 
(“train”) a person to think. 

Between the two world wars many high 
schools dropped their offerings in for- 
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Even in a favorable climate 
adjustments are needed. 


eign languages. Many colleges ceased to 
require foreign languages for admission 
and for their degree programs. How- 
ever, the public attitude toward foreign 
languages today is the most favorable 
climate in years. We can date increased 
emphasis on foreign languages from the 
period of the Second World War. Never- 
theless, from the end of the war up to 
1957 language instruction dragged its 
feet. We can pinpoint the change in at- 
titude toward foreign languages—along 
with increased emphasis on science and 
mathematics—to the Russian jump into 
the space age in the fall of 1957. Since 
that event foreign languages have been 
advocated increasingly as desirable fea- 
tures of both the elementary and second- 
ary school curricula. In 1958 foreign lan- 
guage instruction became one of the “de- 
fense” measures of the National Defense 
Education Act. 





Renewed Interest 


There has been renewed emphasis on 
foreign language instruction at all levels. 
Colleges have “tightened up,” reinstitut- 
ing language requirements for admission 
and degree programs. The foreign lan- 
guage institutes provided by National 
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Defense Education Act funds have in- 
jected new life into the language cur- 
riculum. Further bolstered by federal 
funds, public schools are rapidly pur- 
chasing and installing language labora- 
tory equipment. Elementary schools have 
launched successful programs of instruc- 
tion in modern foreign languages. The 
nation has become truly language con- 
scious. This is a most salutary environ- 
ment as far as the language teacher is 
concerned. For years the language 
teacher almost alone fought for the main- 
tenance of languages in the curriculum. 
Today we see powerful professional 
groups giving serious consideration to 
the values and methods of foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

This favorable public sentiment is all 
to the good. Yet, there are aspects of the 
present situation which language teach- 
ers must ponder. The present environ- 
ment is essentially a “scare” environment 
brought on by Russian scientific achieve- 
ments. Such an environment could be a 
transitory thing. Public sentiment rises 
and falls. It is conceivable that once the 
international climate ameliorates the in- 
terest in foreign language instruction 
might again decline. As a curriculum 
worker in the area of foreign language 
education, the author would hope that 
this would not happen. Yet interest in a 
“crash” program—as language _ instruc- 
tion is at present—can die out quickly. 
This could happen most easily in regard 
to foreign languages, the mastery of 
which may not be, perhaps, as dramatic 
as corresponding achievements in the 
areas of science and mathematics. 

Some elementary school administra- 
tors are already expressing reluctance to 
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incorporate foreign language instruction 
in the elementary school on the grounds 
that it is a “fad.” Without recognizing 
that the present public climate is— 
though favorable—tenuous, many for- 
eign language teachers are still selling 
foreign languages on their disciplinary 
values rather than on their cultural val- 
ues. Though audio-visual materials are 
plentiful for foreign language instruc- 
tion, the adopted textbook dominates the 
curriculum. Though language labora- 
tory equipment may be obtained (at a 
wide variety of prices), some teachers 
regard this electronic equipment almost 
with suspicion or contempt. Though the 
emphasis in methodology has shifted 
from the grammar-translation method to 
the aural-oral approach, particularly in 
the modern languages, many foreign lan- 
guage teachers are still emphasizing 
mastery of fine rules of grammar. At a 
recent meeting of a large county group 
of foreign language instructors, the 
teachers declared almost unanimously 
that English teachers were not teaching 
enough grammar. Presumably, they be- 
lieved that the lack of training in gram- 
mar is handicapping students in the for- 
eign language classes. 


Needed Adjustments 


As our curricula come under study 
and revision foreign language teachers 
will be re-examining their programs. 
They must seek justification of their pro- 
grams on the highly worthwhile contri- 
butions foreign languages can make to 
international understanding. The author 
believes that the favorable environment 
toward foreign languages can be main- 
tained if foreign language teachers make 
the following adjustments: 


1. Encourage foreign language _in- 
struction on the elementary school level 
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for all pupils; on the secondary school 
level, as an elective. Though this is com- 
mon practice, there are language teach- 
ers who advocate that foreign language 
instruction be required of all high school 
graduates. Such a requirement, if taken 
seriously, would be completely unrealis- 
tic as well as poor curricular practice. 
Our student bodies are such that not all 
high school students need foreign lan- 
guage instruction. Nor can all high 
school students profit from foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 

2. Emphasize the general educational 
values of foreign languages—intercul- 
tural, linguistic—as opposed to the 
“mental disciplinary” values and even 
utilitarian values (“export-import busi- 
ness’ ). 

3. Shift from grammar-translation, 
textbook, reading and writing methods 
to aural-oral methods, use of newer de- 
vices and materials. The use of newer 
methods will take much of the drudgery 
out of foreign language instruction and 
serve as an excellent motivational tech- 
nique. There is no real glory in the claim 
of many foreign language teachers that 
they have “covered the whole textbook.” 

4. Drop the insistence that foreign 
languages can only be learned by the 
gifted child. With its high premium on 
“solving” language situations as if they 
were mathematical problems the older- 
type language program perpetuated the 
myth that only students with high IQs 
could learn a foreign language. This is 
patently false. Students of normal intel- 
ligence can learn foreign languages pro- 
vided they are motivated to learn and 
provided they are taught in such way 
that they can learn. The popular myth 
has been circulated, however, often by 
language teachers themselves that for- 
eign languages are “hard.” In reality, 
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foreign languages can be learned easil\ 
by most youngsters. 

5. Become more intimately acquainted 
with the rest of the areas of the cur- 
riculum of their schools. Foreign lan- 
guage departments often operate in a 
kind of isolation from other departments 
of the curriculum. Operating in a me- 


a 


dium not understood by other teachers | 


or by administrators, foreign language 
teachers find their objectives poorly in- 
terpreted. 


Conversely, foreign language teachers 
working in a specialized medium do not 
always understand the objectives of 
other subject fields. Nor do they under- 
stand the kinds of value judgments cur- 
riculum workers and administrators must 
make. Teachers of foreign languages 
should take every available opportunity 
to make their objectives known to their 
colleagues and to the public. They should 
seek ways of popularizing foreign lan- 
guages among the faculty and student 
body and of cooperating with other 
teachers on joint educational projects 
which will be mutually beneficial. For- 
eign language teachers must also be 
patient with the public, with teachers 
of other subjects and with administra- 
tors who do not readily grasp the values 
of language instruction. 


6. Unite on foreign language goals. 
Interfactional disputes (e.g., the classi- 
cal languages vs. modern languages, 
Spanish vs. French, Romance languages 
vs. Slavic, Western languages vs. East- 
ern) weaken the whole cause of for- 
eign language instruction. Disagree- 
ments among the specialists confuse stu- 
dents and public, demoralize the staff. 
and damage the present favorable cli- 
mate toward the introduction of foreign 
languages. Over-all dedication to for- 
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eign language education should super- 
sede vested interests represented by the 
different language specialties. 

7. Be cognizant of the struggle to keep 
foreign languages in the school curricu- 
lum. Only by looking at past errors can 
foreign language programs be adapted 
to the modern age. 


The future of foreign language educa- 
tion in this country is bright. It is to be 
hoped that this future will not be 
dimmed by injudicious attitudes and 
archaic methods of instruction. 





Work Experience Education 


(Continued from page 235) 


sulting through the work experience 
education program. 

Another outstanding strength of the 
program lies in its contribution to the 
dignifying of work. The cooperation of 
community and school leaders in the 
development of the program is providing 
students with assurance that education 
about work and experiences in work are 
considered important in the development 
of mature and effective citizenship. The 
granting of school credit for participa- 
tion in the program is giving students 
further evidence that well-selected, well- 
planned, and well-supervised experiences 
in actual jobs are valued just as highly 
as the educational experiences that are 
carried on exclusively within classrooms 
of a high school. Furthermore, the initia- 
tion into the world of work is providing 
students with new insights regarding the 
nature of our economic system; and in 
many instances it is adding to their sense 
of being an important part of their com- 
munity with both the opportunity and 
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responsibility for making their own best 
contributions to society whether it be on 
the professional level or the level of un- 
skilled labor. 

In summary, several findings have 
been arrived at through the evaluative 
study of the work experience education 
program carried on in the high school 
districts of Santa Barbara County. These 
findings clearly indicate that such a pro- 
gram is of much value to high school 
students and to the communities served 
by the high schools. The program has 
apparently contributed a great deal to 
the “status” of work in the minds of stu- 
dents, whose general enthusiasm for the 
program strongly reflects their “healthy” 
attitudes toward vocational aspects of 
life. Moreover, the program has af- 
forded effective and greatly needed 
means of providing vocational education 
and guidance for the college-preparatory 
and the non-college-preparatory student; 
it serves this purpose for the dull, the 
normal, and the gifted student without 
reducing their participation in either 
academic or nonacademic subjects of the 
high school curriculum. 

In light of the evident values of a well- 
planned, well-supervised, and carefully 
evaluated work experience education 
program at the high school level and in 
light of the strong public and profes- 
sional support given such a program, it 
would seem that the present trend to- 
ward establishing the program in the 
comprehensive high schools of the coun- 
try should be encouraged and acceler- 
ated. 

A study of the evaluative report on 
work experience education in the five 
high school districts of Santa Barbara 
County might well serve as an initial 
step in the planning of these programs 
for other high schools. 
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the index is also a source book, children find immediate in- 
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cate a subject easily — understand it readily. 

And the transition between dictionary and encyclopae- 
dia is made easily with Britannica Junior—since students 
not only learn adult reference skills, but reinforce the dic- 
tionary skills of alphabetical arrangement, diacritical marks 
and definitions, as well. 
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Sweeping with the Wind 


MY first school was the typical little 
red schoolhouse at the top of a hill—18 
children, first grade through eighth. I 
was 18 and not a bit daunted at the 
prospect. Hadn't I, fresh out of high 
school, made a grade of 96 on the 
Theory and Practice of Education test 
on the state examinations? (That 96 was 
responsible for my getting a first-class 
certificate. It redeemed the disgrace of a 
65 in geography. ) 

At the end of my first month, I was 
still sure of myself, but I had learned my 
first lesson: I needed help. Help came 
through a little story, almost a space- 
filler, at the foot of a column after an 
article in the educational journal put out 
at that time by our State Department 
of Instruction. The article had meant 
very little to me, but to that five-line 
story I can attribute much of the joy and 
satisfaction of my many years of teach- 
ing. This was the story as it was pub- 
lished 50 years ago: 

“Never forget, dearie,” said the gray- 
haired teacher to a young woman about 
to face her first class, “always to sweep 
with the wind.” That lesson took with 
me. 

Sometimes it was the real wind which 
tempered the direction of the day’s 
teaching. When it was the wrong way of 
the wind making us brittle and restless, 
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I remembered not to clamp down too 
hard on classroom rules and regulations 
(they were almost sacrosanct in those 
days) and to hope that the County Su- 
perintendent wouldn't choose that day to 
visit. 

On the days when the real wind 
seemed to be keeping us sunny-tempered 
and fairly calm, I would make the most 
of every minute with the children pulling 
with me. When the first snow of the 
season hit us during arithmetic lesson, I 
would remember not to say, “Sit down in 
your seats. You have seen snow before.” 
Instead, we would all go to the windows, 
maybe open them a bit, feel the excite- 
ment of the fresh, damp air, and exult in 
the size of the snowflakes we caught on 
our sleeves. In those days, after the first 
of October, sleeves came down to our 
wrists. 

Then there was the emotional wind 
whose direction needed to be consid- 
ered: maybe it was a local celebration 
or tragedy, a circus coming or the county 
fair, or a holiday, those delightful 
always-to-be-counted-on, red-letter days 
of the year—Halloween, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, Valentine’s Day, Easter. 
Those were the days when we really 
savored the joy of music and art and 
poems and stories. Oh, we made time for 
grammar and arithmetic, of course, but 
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we didn’t start on irregular verbs or mul- 
tiplication of fractions when we were 
about to trim our Christmas tree or make 
a valentine box. 

Many months of tempering the wind 
to the captive children brought me to a 
big city school system, to summer school 
classes, to a wealth of educational litera- 
ture. Now came a challenge to sweep 
with the wind professionally—this time 
with methods, one wind after another: 
the importance of the assignment, the 
bright hope of motivation, the machinery 
of the socialized recitation, and at last 
the project method, the activity program, 
the unit-of-work approach. Whole- 
heartedly and joyfully I did my duty by 
each current educational wind to the 
profit and satisfaction of group after 
group of children. I worshipped at the 
feet of John Dewey, Kilpatrick, and all 
the other good voices in the wilderness 
of those days. 

As one new method or theory replaced 
another, I learned a new lesson. It did 
not matter so much to which current 
school of thought I gave my allegiance. 
What mattered was that I should teach 
children by this method or that method 
every day as if my very life depended on 
it—as if what I was teaching was the 
most important thing in the world. That 
kind of wind blowing in the classroom 
can bring the children along at a brisk 
pace. Sweep with the wind—teach with 
your whole heart and soul! 

Then came the next great lesson, The 
Importance of People. (I had recognized 
this before my favorite Educational 
Leadership had thought it up for a 
column. ) I found that parents are people 
who can become the teacher's greatest 
allies if she will remember that every 
Johnny is the apple of his mother’s eye, 
and that first of all she must show her 
interest in Johnny and her understanding 
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of him before she begins to concentrate 
on his problems. 

Then principals and supervisors! They 
are people too. With their wide experi- 
ence they enriched my life as they re- 
sponded to my call for help when I 
wanted to launch a new unit of work 
or to do some experimenting on my own. 
There was a bit of bonus in this too. 
People are bound to look more kindly on 
an undertaking in which they have had 
a part. My best friends in my teaching 
career have been the people who have 
helped me. 

Then came my turn to work with 
teachers through summer school and 
supervisory work, and I kept on learn- 
ing. Every teacher had something in- 
dividual as a basis to build on. I looked 
for that first. What was it that made 
this person important? Sometimes it was 
a special ability or a personality trait. 
Sometimes it was a great need for recog- 
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nition or a feeling of inadequacy that 
made a person important to the one who 
was trying to help. 


A New Situation 


Then I faced a new situation and a 
further opportunity to put all that I had 
learned to the test. I retired from a large 
public school system one week and the 
next became a teaching principal in a 
school which at first seemed to be only 
a small concrete bit of evidence of its 
founders’ dream come true. It was a He- 
brew day school where, that first year, 
10 kindergartners and 18 six-year-olds 
were to prove that they could follow 
through the years two paths of learning 
at the same time. The first was a pro- 
gram of Hebrew: reading, speaking and 


| writing the language as well as learning 


the history, traditions and basic prin- 
ciples of Judaism. The second was a pro- 
gram of English patterned on the public 


| school system of the city. Half a day for 


six-year-olds to learn to read and write 
and spell and figure—to sing and play 
and build and paint? It couldn't be done, 
but I said I would try it. I was sweeping 
with the wind of my own desire to keep 
on working with children. 

My first surprise was in seeing how 
easily the six-year-olds learned to read 
that classic, Tip and Mitten, from left to 
right in the morning, and learned to read 
their Hebrew primer from right to left 
in the afternoon with their Jewish 
teacher. Today, those six-year-olds are 


'| eighth graders. They and the 180 chil- 


orshit 


dren who are following them amaze us, 
their Hebrew and Gentile teachers, eight 
of each. They can read everything, sci- 
ence, poetry, history and fiction in both 
English and Hebrew. They know their 
own religious heritage. They have made 
gratifying scores in all subjects on stand- 
ardized tests. They have not lost out on 
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physical education, music, and art. How 
have they done it? Have they been pres- 
sured? Do they show the strain of their 
schedule? Sometimes I wish they did— 
it might calm their high spirits. 

The children from kindergarten to 
eighth grade are certain that their school 
is the best in the world. They pour in 
every morning as if to a celebration— 
and how about their teacher? How have 
I adapted myself to a school situation 
wholly new in concept? To a group of 
parents bound together in a religion not 
my own? To a program that compresses 
the public school curriculum into half- 
time? To a school year in which we cele- 
brate Channukah instead of Christmas, 
Passover instead of Easter? 

First of all, I have discovered that the 
Jewish parents with whom I work are 
remarkably important people, in their in- 
terest in their children, their outspoken 
affection and appreciation of their chil- 
dren’s teachers, their generosity and 
their zest for work. My own experience 
has been deepened and broadened by 
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| the knowledge and understanding I have 


gained of their great religion and history 
Just think what it means to one who 
has always rejoiced in holidays to cele 
brate now Rosh Hashana, Succoth, 
Channukah, Purim at school, as well as 
Christmas and Easter at home. Each of 


| the Jewish holidays, new to me just a 


few years ago, has brought me its mean- 
ing, its special songs and forms of greet- 
ing, its traditions, symbols and cere- 
monies. 

And so, I have kept on sweeping with 


| 
| 


the wind and appreciating the impor- | 


tance of people. I have also, each day, 
tried to teach as if my very life depended 
upon it. I have kept on learning, too— 


grams are necessary, but that there are 
many enticements to learning. Blithe 
spirits, driving purpose, difficult goals 
and zest for hard work under the guid- 
ance of understanding teachers are lead- 
ing these Jewish children with their 
double load steadfastly and happily on 
their way. 

Have I forgotten to say that I think 
children are the most important people 
in the world? 

—E.siz W. Apams, Principal, English 
Division, Hillel Academy, Denver, Col. 





Practice Teaching Program 
(Continued from page 212) 

What we learned was that good lesson 
planning was the major bridge to teach- 
ing for the well-prepared, able graduate 
of a liberal arts college. As a person 
managed that art, he became a good 
teacher. So our major tasks in teacher 
preparation, during the past summer, 
were to teach our candidates to respect 
the minds and hearts of children, and 
to learn how to present these children 
with exciting, worthwhile problems to 
be solved. 
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Contributor: Galen Saylor 


Communicating Ideas 


THE translation of big ideas into prac- 
tice is a formidable undertaking. Some- 
one or some group has to formulate the 
big ideas; they usually must be commu- 
nicated to others, since few originators of 
ideas are in a position to effect action on 
a broad front; and finally someone or 
some group must act in accordance with 
the ideas being promulgated. ASCD as 
a collection of people with common goals 
and purposes seeks to accomplish all 
three of these missions. The publications 
of the organization are designed pri- 
marily to carry out the second of these 
aspects of an action program—the com- 
munication of ideas. 


Purposes of ASCD Publications 


The publications program of ASCD is 
a significant part of the total program of 
the organization. It commands the efforts 
of a continuingly large number of our 
members; a considerable portion of the 
time and activities of the Washington 
staff is devoted to publications; and a 
large share of the budget, both antici- 
pated revenues and estimated expenses, 
is allocated to the publications of the or- 
ganization. The success of ASCD as a 
professional organization is highly de- 
pendent on the character and quality of 
the publications produced. 

The purposes served by ASCD publica- 
tions are: 
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1. To disseminate to members of the 
profession and interested citizens 


a. Ideas, plans, proposals, and recom- 
mendations for the improvement of edu- 
cation in its many aspects 

b. Reports of good practices, promising 
developments, and soundly conceived ex- 
perimentation in education 

c. The results of research, analyses of 
research studies, summaries of research 
and suggested implications of this re- 
search for education 

d. Knowledge about education, includ- 
ing its developments, trends, problems, 
issues, accomplishments, and shortcom- 
ings. 

e. Information about new publications, 
new teaching resources, and new ma- 
terials for use by members of the pro- 
fession in planning and guiding educa- 
tional developments and instruction. 

2. To provide a vehicle whereby edu- 
cators and interested citizens can com- 
municate ideas, points of view, proposals, 
appraisals, and criticisms of education 
and its practices, and the policies and 
principles guiding its development. 

3. To inform members about the work 
and activities of the Association. 


Originators, Formulators, 
and Dreamers 


the Association can seek to 
achieve these purposes through its pub- 


Before 
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Meeting the challenge of the modern 
curriculum, these outstanding new 
texts are based on the latest research 
by noted educators, and are being 
enthusiastically adopted in universities 
and colleges over the country. 





TEACHING AND LEARNING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL by Roland C. Faunce and 
Morrel J. Clute, Wayne State University. Relates functions of the junior high school 


teacher and administrator to the early adolescent in classroom, community, and adminis- 


tration activities. Available March, 1961. $5.75. 


PREPARATION FOR ART by June King McFee, Stanford University. Translates theory into 
practice by directly relating specific teaching techniques to the psychological, socio- 


logical, and anthropological foundations of art. Available January, 1961. $6.50. 


WORKING WITH CHILDREN IN SOCIAL STUDIES by Edith Merritt, San Francisco State 
College. Provides a practical guide to the achievement of course objectives in social 


studies through specific teaching techniques. Available January, 1961. $5.00. 


CREATIVITY IN TEACHING: INVITATIONS AND INSTANCES, edited by Alice Miel, 


Columbia University, and nine co-authors. Presents a stimulating symposium by 
leaders in modern education, emphasizing the dynamic and creative character of 


teaching. Available Spring, 1961. Price to be announced. 


CRAFTS DESIGN by Spencer Moseley, Pauline Johnson, and Hazel Koenig, University of Wash 


ington. Approaches the teaching of crafts through design with emphasis on experiencing 


fine arts through crafts. Available Spring, 1961. Price to be announced. 


THE CHANGING CURRICULUM AND THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER by G. Wesley Sowards, 
Stanford University, and Mary-Margaret Scobey, San Francisco State College. Focuses 
upon the role of the classroom teacher to implement curriculum effectively in the 


elementary school classroom. Available February, 1961. $5.95. 


MUSIC IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN by Bessie R. Swanson, Consultant in Musi: 


Education, Sacramento County, California. Presents the teaching of music in the 


elementary school as a fundamental aspect of the child’s growth. Available February, 
1961. $4.95. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Belmont, California 
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lications someone or some agency must, 
of course, formulate ideas, proposals, and 
plans, organize knowledge, conduct re- 
search, and the like. This responsibility 
devolves principally on the members of 
the Association, and in this regard, we are 
fortunate for among its membership are 
enrolled some of the most imaginative, 
resourceful, and creative individuals in 
education today. The success of the pub- 
lications program of ASCD depends to a 
considerable extent on the willingness of 
such persons to prepare materials for 
publication that state their views, dreams, 
conclusions, and appraisals, and describe 
their undertakings. 

ASCD avidly seeks contributions for 
publication from every member and from 
the profession and citizens generally on 
subjects listed in the statement of pur- 
pose to be served. Its various types of 
publications are all open to persons who 
have something worthwhile to report or 
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to say to the profession on such subjects. 

On behalf of the Publications Com- 
mittee, I invite anyone who has some- 
thing worthwhile to say on any of our 
areas of concern to contribute to any of 
our publications. Send manuscripts to the 
Associate Secretary for publications, Dr. 
Robert R. Leeper. ASCD must continue 
to be an organization of leaders in edu- 
cation; we hope you will help us keep the 
organization virile. 


Disseminators of Knowledge 


In addition to the works of the creators 
and the dreamers, we need contributions 
from those who can uniquely organize 
knowledge, synthesize research, draw im- 
plications from experimentation, and re- 
port practice. Again, ASCD depends on 
its members for contributions of this type. 

Persons who have the ability to bring 
together knowledge from many sources 





Writing Program .. . 


Does It Offer... 


[_] Writing in its true educational perspective—a basic 
Language Arts subject 


Accelerated-learning independence through self-evalu- 
ation and self-recognized improvement 


Recognition of the individual through the use of ma- 
terial sufficiently flexible to meet the needs of EACH 


An appropriately colorful, illustrated 64 page work- 
book for each grade level, one through eight, with 
carefully graded vocabulary in both graphic student 
directions and all writing activities 


IN SHORT... 
a tested, trusted veteran, yet as modern as tomorrow. 


the sensible solution to writing . . . 


¢ SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 
4 INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
Publishers of ''The New | Learn to Write" 
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To help you achieve a total approach to reading, here’s lively, 
exciting reading designed to fit individual needs by covering wide 
reading ranges. 


SKILL BUILDERS give you... 


» appealing selections from Reader’s Digest by authors whose 
works have informed and entertained millions 


p expert adaptations by teachers and textbook editors 


p exercises which develop both basic and higher reading skills 


Use the Reading Skill Builders—you’ll marvel at the progress 
made by your enthusiastic pupils! 


Order on several levels for | Grades 2-6, 51¢ each; Grades 7-8, 60¢ each 
each grade you teach | Teacher's editions same prices 





Write to: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Reader’s Digest Services, Inc. 
Pleasantville, New York 
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and to organize it into excellent exposi- 
tion are invited and urged to write for 
ASCD publications. Teachers, adminis- 
trators, and specialists who can describe 
experiments, analyze trends, summarize 
practice, and forecast developments are 
needed as contributors to all types of 
ASCD publications. A good reporter, an 
insightful essayist, an interesting nar- 
rator rates high among members most 
sought as authors for our publications. 


The Opinion-Makers 


ASCD publications are open to the 
persuaders, but not the hidden ones, and 
to the opinion-makers. The great states- 
men in education—Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
Strayer, Judd, Briggs, and similar stal- 
warts—were persuasive men, men who 
stood for something, and they sold their 
points of view in the market place of edu- 
cational ideas. The magazine is an espe- 


cially appropriate place for such state- 
ments of opinions and presentations of 
ideas. Booklets, also, on occasion seek to 
persuade. Our new series of working 
papers and the mimeographed copies of 
addresses at the annual convention pro- 
vide a good means for expounding a point 
of view. The supporters of sound educa- 
tional policy and practices need to be as 
argumentative for our point of view and 
as fluent in defending it as are the critics 
of our educational practices. 


The Appraisor and 
the Evaluator 


A fourth type of contributor needed for 
our publications is the person who can 
and is willing to appraise and evaluate 
developments in education and in social, 
political, and economic life in general in 
this country and in the world at large. We 
all need to have the keen analyst dissect 





Bring another 


plus fiction and _ biography. 


ROW, PETERSON 


Evanston, Illinois 





to your reading program with 


FROM CODES TO CAPTAINS 


Something NEW in 
THE ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Excitingly different, this basic reader for Grade 4 offers reading 
instruction in many subject areas—science, social studies, arithmetic, 
Pupils are motivated to learn the 
differences in reading purpose in each of these areas. The book 
captures pupil interest with colorful illustrations and numerous experi- 


ments which develop word meanings, context clues, and mental pictures. 


DIMENSION 


AND COMPANY 


Elmsford, New York 
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The B/P What Is It Series 
provides stimulating answers 

to science questions that 
provoke young minds. 

Simple, basic facts about a 
single topic cover each area of 
the elementary science program. 
This list of lavishly illustrated 
books has been carefully 
prepared for grades 1 to 8. 


Send for illustrated brochure 


enefic Press 


1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 339, Illinois 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 
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proposals, plans, experiments, and points 
of view and point out the things that 
square with a valid conception of the 
educative process and those that will be 
detrimental to good education. Such a 
person is especially needed in education 
today, for all of us are being urged to do 
this or that or to adopt some innovation 
or to modify some practice. The per- 
suaders need to be tempered with the 
sage, and ASCD must see that both have 
their say. 


ASCD Publications 


The publications of our organization 
are of the following types: 


Educational Leadership 


This monthly magazine is the pride 
and joy of the members. It provides an 
instrumentality for achieving all of the 
purposes listed previously, although some 


of them are also served by other pub- 
lications. It is largely through the pages 
of the magazine that the members com- 
municate with each other and with the 
profession and interested citizens gen- 
erally. It is the hope of the Publications 
Committee that anyone who has any- 
thing important and insightful to say to 
his or her co-workers will contribute to 
the magazine. 

The Publications Committee recom- 
mends to the Executive Committee, 
which must authorize publications, gen- 
eral themes for each issue of Educational 
Leadership. Persons who are presumed to 
have something important to contribute 
to the theme are invited to prepare 
articles, but manuscripts are solicited 
from anyone who has something new and 
fresh to say on the subject. In addition, 
the magazine now devotes a portion of 
each issue to other articles that deserve 





It’s 
for able junior high students 


here—in textbook form— 


MODERN MATHEMATICS 
for Junior High School 











: Book 1 and Book 2 

i 1961 copyright 

j Rosskopf * Morton * Hooten * Sitomer 
A completely new series based on the 
best of the new approaches, presented 
in a well-organized teaching framework. 

‘ 

TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


provide full-scale guidance. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY, Morristown, New Jersey 


Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas . Atlanta 
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to be published, even though they may 
not develop the theme directly. 
ASCD’ers may ensure the continued 
vitality and freshness of the magazine by 
(a) submitting ideas for themes and 
articles to the editor, (b) by contributing 
articles, and (c) by recommending per- 
sons who may be invited to contribute. 


Booklets 


The Association publishes from four 
to six booklets annually. These are ex- 
tended treatments of topics, problems, or 
issues of great interest to the members. 
The Publications Committee recom- 
mends subjects for booklets to the Execu- 
tive Committee, which commissions 
preparation of booklets. 

Some of the Commissions of the Asso- 
ciation prepare a booklet, but individuals 
may be asked to accept this responsi- 
bility. Again, the Publications Committee 
is very anxious to receive suggestions 
from ASCD’ers for subjects that should 
be treated in a booklet and for persons 
who could make a significant contribu- 
tion to such a publication. 


Yearbook 


The yearbook, published annually by 
the Association, constitutes a major con- 
tribution to the thought and literature of 
curriculum planning. The merit of a year- 
book depends on (a) the significance of 
the subject treated and (b) the per- 
spicacity of the committee that prepares 
it. The Publications Committee selects a 
subject for a yearbook and submits a 
general statement of the nature of the 
treatment to be made of the subject to 
the Executive Committee, which com- 
missions the yearbook, and selects a com- 
mittee of members to prepare it. The 
yearbook committee has the responsi- 
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bility of preparing a detailed outline of 
the contents of the book and of the ap- 
proaches to be used. This is submitted to 
the Publications Committee and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for evaluation and 
recommendations. Upon approval of the 
outline the yearbook committee accepts 
responsibility for its preparation. Tenta- 
tive drafts of the chapters are submitted 
to the Executive Committee and the 
chairman of the Publications Committee. 
Comments of these persons are used by 
the authors in revising the manuscript. 
The editor for the Association prepares 
the manuscript for »ublication. 


Miscellaneous 


The News Exchange is devoted to the 
business of the Association. It carries an- 
nouncements, gives information about 
the annual convention, and publishes 
news about members and the activities 
of the organization. From time to time 
the Association mimeographs working 
papers, which are less formal publica- 
tions, and which deal with topics on 
which the Association thinks a statement 
should be made or on which it has some 
worthwhile information. 


ASCD has no status leaders, only status 
officials designated to carry out certain 
duties. Each member is a leader insofar 
as he himself has ideas and carries these 
into action. We hope you will use your 
publications to help you carry your 
dreams, your plans, your beliefs, your 
research, and your proposals for better 
education into action. 

—GALEN Saytor, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; and Chairman, 
ASCD Publications Committee. 
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Cwurieuluny 
Developments 


Reports of Interest 


Scott, Foresman and Company. Studies 
in Mathematics Education. Chicago: 
the Company, Summer 1960, 71 p. (50 
cents. ) 

The teaching of mathematics is some- 
thing of a controversial matter today 
and there are many research efforts un- 
der way designed to help settle certain 
of the issues involved. Scott, Foresman 
and Company has brought together brief 
descriptions of some 30 mathematics pro- 
grams, representing university, state and 
national enterprises at the elementary, 
secondary and college levels. 

The reports are uniform and concise. 
They include settings of the studies, di- 
rectors who may be contacted for in- 
formation, purposes, procedures, results 
and recommendations—as far as these 
are available. This small bulletin is not to 
be considered a complete source, but 
rather a helpful reference for those who 
wish to make thorough studies of par- 
ticular mathematics programs. In _ this 
respect, Scott, Foresman and Company 
has provided a distinct service. 





Educational Facilities Laboratories Inc. 
Profiles of Significant Schools. New 
York: the Corporation, 477 Madison 
Avenue. 

Communities considering a new build- 
ing program would do well to study this 
series of reports. They describe what 
has been done recently in a number of 
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school districts that have expanded edu- 
cational facilities for their youngsters. 
Included here are schools which have 
employed the “house system” to pro- 
vide some measure of cohesion in sub- 
groups of a very large school, schools 
which have made provision for elab- 
orate use of television instruction, schools 
which are grouping students in widely 
varying numbers for different purposes. 

Construction ideas, materials and ar- 
rangements of a wide variety are also 
presented; for example: circular build- 
ings, enclosed walkways, covered patios, 
non-load-bearing partitions, glass panels, 
exposed steel framing, open planning, 
and as much concern for hot weather 
as for cold. One distinct trend is that 
many space arrangements are completely 
flexible and can be altered drastically 
as the changing needs of good educa- 
tional programs require. 


New Bulletins 


Minneapolis Public Schools. Exploratory 
Experiences and Resources in Art for 
Junior and Senior High School Stu- 
dents. Minneapolis: the Public Schools, 
1960. 144 p. 

Bulletins in art have been more nu- 
merous in recent years; this one is par- 
ticularly notable. It would rate very high 
on just about every criterion by which 
such materials ordinarily are judged: 
sound scholarship, quality of suggested 
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BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


by JEAN and PAUL HANNA is a remarkably 
effective series for Grades 2-8. It provides a 
solid foundation in spelling skills which, once 
mastered, enable pupils to spell correctly and 
with confidence. 


BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


concentrates on teaching spelling principles 
which pupils can apply not only to the basic 


and need to use in writing activities. The | 
word list in each textbook is set up in group- 
ings of similar phonetic characteristics. Ir 
this way the child gains familiarity first with 
> Ail the most regular spellings of speech sounds 
i oe and later, the less regular spellings. 


IS% 


Ve “BUILDING SPELLING POWER 









/ does exactly what its title implies. The result 
NE is confidence and competence in this impor- 
a tant phase of the language arts. 


[7 BUILDING SPELLING POWER 


\\ 
\} 


is published both in textbook-notebook edi: | 
tions and in cloth-bound editions. Teacher's | 
Editions and duplicating masters for weekly 


HOUGHTON Editorial Offices: BOSTON 7, MASS. 


Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
MIFFLIN ATLANTA 5, GA. 
GENEVA, ILL. 


COMPANY DALLAS 1, TEX. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Foreign Sales Office: BOSTON 7, MASS. 
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learning experiences, scope of resources 
and media employed, organization, 
, | format, and production scheme. The art 


guide is the product of eight years of 
study and experimentation, involving 
nearly all the art teachers in Minne- 
apolis and many leaders in art educa- 
tion throughout the country. It depicts 
art as a versatile subject and a positive 
y attitude about living. Through this sug- 

gested art program, youngsters are aided 
'S | in understanding the creative process in 
ic } all facets of life, for the basic elements 
1t | are the same everywhere. These include 
discovering, exploring, designing and 





1S 

>- | evaluating. 

The bulletin emphasizes philosophy, 
r the nature of the pupils, and the impor- 


tance of parents’ and teachers’ having 
Is | common and consistent ideas about art 
education. This program reaches into 
home and community at large, as well 
R as school. It emphasizes art in all human 


affairs and seeks to encourage not only 
creative expression, but also initiative 
and independent thinking. Numerous 
points of appraisal for each division of 
secondary school art work are specified, 
constituting a unique feature of this 
guide. 


Jack N. Sparks and Kenneth I. Taylor. 
A Collection of Supplementary Books 
in Mathematics for the Secondary 
School. Revised. Northlake, Illinois: 
Center for Instructional Materials, 
West Leydon High School, 1960, 18 
p. (Four cents for postage. ) 


Here is a useful, briefly annotated 
listing of supplementary mathematics 
books. It is sufficiently broad to cover 
areas of interest from the less able stu- 
dent to the gifted. Interested readers 
may note that the Butler and Wren book, 
listed on page 5, has been revised 
(1960), and that the most recent year- 








iit 
e- Ms J 
, New and Forthcoming from Harper’s 
| COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
i- A FRAME OF REFERENCE by John W. Loughary 
rs | Here is a much-needed book which presents to the school counselor a frame 
(ly of reference to aid him in providing developmental help to young people in 


secondary schools. 


Just published. $3.00 


decision-making. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





It includes many excerpts of actual counseling interviews. 


THE TEACHER IN CURRICULUM MAKING 


by Joseph Leese, Kenneth Frasure, Mauritz Johnson, Jr. 


The only curriculum book directed specifically to the classroom teacher, this 
is an approach to the problems he faces in both long-term planning and daily 
Discussion questions. 


In press. $5.50 


49 East 33d St., N.Y. 16 
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book (1960) of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics is entitled, 
The Growth of Mathematical Ideas, 
Grades K through 12. Good bibliogra- 
phies are seldom easy to come by and 
are always valuable to have. This one 
was developed on the sound assumption 
that differentiated assignments stimulate 
higher achievements among pupils in 
mathematics. 


Minneapolis Public Schools. A Guide for 
Teaching Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation Grades: 7-12. Minne- 
apolis: the Public Schools, 1960, 111 
pages. 

The materials in this bulletin have 
been tested by all Minneapolis health 
and physical education teachers over the 
past three years. Carefully considered ob- 
jectives are listed. Plans for organizing 
the program are set forth, and the ele- 
ments of the program are described in 
detail for each grade, for boys and for 
girls. Scope and sequence are carefully 
delineated; major emphases and stand- 
ards are identified; and many ways and 
means of evaluation are described. The 
publication is a scholarly one, based 
upon modern concepts of teaching and 
learning. It should prove to be a valu- 
able addition to the growing store of 
materials in health and physical educa- 
tion. 


Board of Education of the City of New 
York. Low Achievement: A Memoran- 
dum and Bibliography. New York: 
the Curriculum Center, May 1959, 73 
p. (35 cents. ) 


At a time when much attention is be- 
ing directed toward gifted children, 
school people need to be reminded of 
their obligations to the average and to 
the low achievers as well. This small 
bulletin offers a concise overview of 
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an area of great concern. It emphasizes | 


that low achievement may characteriz 
pupils of low ability, normal ability and 
high ability. The report itself, particu 
larly when coupled with readings sug 
gested in the bibliography, will help 
teachers, administrators and guidance 
personnel to understand better the prob- 
lems of low achievers. Separate sections 


appear for elementary, junior high, and | 


senior high school. Although this report 
was written for a very large school sys- 
tem, it has much suggestive value for 
schools of all sizes. 


In appraising materials for this col- 
umn, the editor was assisted by several 


of his colleagues at Indiana University: | 


Laura Chapman and Fred Mills in art 
education, John Eichorn in special edu- 
cation, Philip Peak in mathematics, and 
Virgil Schooler in physical education. 

—ArTHUR Hoppe, Associate Professor 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 





Editorial 
(Continued from page 204) 


semination, probably by national profes- 
sional organizations, of significant new 
curriculum content 

3. The experimental evaluation of var- 
ious patterns of staff utilization and of 
related school facilities. 


Extensive study, experimentation, and 
publications in these areas will likely in- 
crease diversity, rather than uniformity, 
of practices in senior high schools. The 
average quality, however, should rise 
sharply. 

—WiuiAM M. ALEXANDER, Chairman, 
Department of Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville. 
Tennessee; Vice-President, ASCD. 
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Gignificant Booka 


High Schools for a Free Society: 
Education for Citizenship in Amer- 
ican Secondary Schools. Franklin 
Patterson. Glencoe, Illinois: The 
Free Press, 1960. 93 p. ($1.00) 


Too often research studies and sur- 
veys emerge with relatively obvious an- 
swers. This booklet, “one of the results 
of a Study of Citizenship and Youth De- 
velopment in Secondary Education con- 
ducted by the Tufts University Civic 
Education Center in 1958-59,” comes up 
with “a lily in its hand.” Some of its 
findings are obvious, but the volume 
does not fall into the usual trap of im- 
plying that here is “the” answer to all 
our problems. 

The book could even be subtitled, “A 
Road Map for Future Action in the Hu- 


| manities” (or Social Sciences, whichever 


you prefer). Exceedingly succinct in its 
presentation, it traces the history of edu- 
cational goals to the present and arrives 
at that present realization, shared by 
many, that “in a free society, men must 
be at once individuals and citizens” (p. 
11). Indeed, it is gratifying to note that 
in this booklet the concept of citizenship 
requires not only the sharing of rights 
with all of one’s fellow citizens, but also 
the sharing of responsibilities and duties. 
The account does not stop here. It brings 


Jus to our present aims and accomplish- 
ments and then proceeds to place these 
jin a perspective and challenge for the 


future. 
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Column Editor: 
Elizabeth Z. Howard 


Contributors: 
Curtis L. Pfaff 
Hugo E. Beck 

R. Wray Strowig 





Separate chapters deal with purposes 
and priorities, efforts employed in the 
past and present to improve civic educa- 
tion, and the approaches being used in 
high schools today. Then, in the final 
chapter on “Citizenship Education for 
the Future,” we find some very chal- 
lenging questions. How can we create 
an education that results in effective civic 
behavior? What can be done to create 
the right priorities for the various edu- 
cative purposes? How can education be 
made personal and individual in imper- 
sonal and mass school environs? Since 
citizenship is lifelong and is influenced 
by many different factors, can the school 
hope to do more than fill that period 
of adolescence while the student is in 
high school? What changes have taken 
place that require a re-examination of 
our program in civic education? What 
is the school’s function in helping the 
adolescent find himself and his purpose? 
Can we stem the tide of “adult ado- 
lescence?” In what ways is the social 
studies curriculum in the American high 
school obsolescent? 

This chapter on the future points out 
two major tasks: (a) the determining of 
priority purposes which the American 
high school should stress in order to 
educate youth for effective citizenship 
and the maintenance of a free society; 
and (b) the re-examination of content 
and ways of teaching and learning in the 
American high school, with particular 
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EDUCATORS REPORT: 


Children 


love the new 





Beginning 


BEGINNER BOO 


“Lively, easy, attractive—the kind of books a child just can't 
resist trying to read—and succeeding.”—MURIEL P. LANGMAN, 




















Professor of Education, Eastern Michigan University 


GREEN EGGS AND HAM 
By Dr. Seuss. (50-word vocabulary). “Seuss 
does it again! Effective and delightful . . . gives 
the beginning and retarded reader a chance to 
enjoy and still meet few new words.” 
—H. ALAN ROBINSON, 
Coordinator, Reading Clinic, Hofstra College 


PUT ME IN THE ZOO 


By Rosert LopsuireE. (100-word vocabulary ). 
“A delightful, imaginative story. Should be extra- 
ordinarily useful for a beginner’s individualized 
reading program...a very fine supplementary 
reader.” §—SAM DUKER, Assistant Professor of 

Education, Brooklyn College 


ARE YOU MY MOTHER? 


By P. D. Eastman. (100-word vocabulary). “I 

tried this with some first-graders. Before long 

many of them were ‘reading’ with me. One boy 

said, ‘I bet I could read that book!’ What more 

could one want?” 

—MRS. VIVIEN V. HAYNES, Elementary Supervisor, 
Oklahoma City Public Schools 
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And here’s what they’re saying H 
about the regular BEGINNER BOOKS ' 
' oO 
BENNETT CERF’S BOOK OF RIDDLES ; Al 
By Bennett Cerr. “All children love riddles| ee 
What fun it is to be able to read them all by one’ (ot 
self. They'll sharpen the child’s wit.” Ez 
—MBRS. WILLIE B. SEGAR, Primary Supervisor (51 
Public Schools, Richmond, V« c 
(OJ 
THE KING’S WISH AND OTHER STORIES Ur 
By BENJAMIN ELKIN. “Very good make-believ: 
story—easy to read, suspenseful, fairy story com} $1. 
position of three sons and animals-man mutu: Se 
help.” —MILDRED DAWSON, Professor of Education}, * 
Sacramento State Colleg} 40s 
; : re ape: 
List price, $1.95 each pay 
For a complete list of Beginner Books, write to JeNSa 
BEGINNER BOOKS classi 
(A Division of Random House, Inc. ) bin 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ersit 
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attention to the social studies, in order 


| to provide more effective education of 


N 


from Pt 


ef youth as citizens. 
=} Unfortunately, High Schools for a 


Free Society does not begin to tell us 
how to implement our goals. Perhaps 


| one of the first steps toward a better 
' citizenship program would be making 


this booklet available for reading by ev- 
ery social science teacher, department 
) head (all fields), administrator, board of 
education member, and every lay citizen 
t interested in or responsible for curric- 
ulum review and construction in Amer- 
ican schools. 
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—Reviewed by Curtis L. Prarr, 
} Head, Citizenship Education Depart- 
ment, High School, Ithaca, New York. 


Ann Arbor Science Library Paper- 


backs: The Stars (501), W. Kruse 





and W. Kieckvoss; The Ants (502), 
Wilhelm Goetsch; The _ Senses 
(503), Wolfgang von  Budden- 


} brock; Light: Visible and Invisible 
(504), Eduard Ruechardt; The 
Birds (505), Oskar and Katharina 

} Heinroth; Ebb and Flow: The Tides 

of Earth, Air, and Water (506), 

Albert Defant; Animal Camouflage 

Adolf Portmann; Planet 

Earth (508), Karl Stumpff; Virus 

(509), Wolfhard Weidel; The Sun 

(510), Karl Keipenheuer. Ann Arbor: 

University of Michigan Press, 1959. 

$1.95 each. 


Secondary school teachers and librar- 
are gradually realizing that 
paperbacks contain more than just 
sensational fiction or reprints of ancient 
classical or obscure treatises. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, along with 
other university presses, have entered the 
field with authoritative, up-to-date treat- 
ment of significant topics. 

Witness, for example, the Ann Arbor 


n 


ip January 1961 





Science Paperbacks, a series of ten brief, 
authoritative, readable books that pique 
the curiosity, stimulate the enquiring 
mind, and make of science a fascinating 
world in which students may explore. 

The entire series—ten books published 
to date—is written by German scientists. 
Evidently they either do not believe or 
else they have not heard about the spu- 
rious notion, prevalent among far too 
many American authors, that to be suc- 
cessfully read by high school students, 
the material should be geared to a sixth 
grade reading level! This fact alone 
should guarantee widespread use of 
these books in high school science classes 
and in libraries. 

—Reviewed by Huco E. Beck, Staff 
Associate, School Improvement Program, 
University of Chicago, Illinois. 


The Vocational Maturity of Ninth 
Grade Boys. Donald E. Super and 
Phoebe L. Overstreet, in  collab- 
oration with Charles N. Morris, 
William Dubin and Martha B. 
Heyde. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1960. xii-212 p. 


The nature of vocational maturity 
among youth is of great importance to 
the staff of the Career Pattern Study, a 
long-range research project of the Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation. This book, the second 
monograph in the CPS series, describes 
and analyzes the first year of the staff's 
research. 

The conceptual framework for seeking 
a theory of vocational development is 
elaborated in the first monograph and 
adequately summarized in the beginning 
chapter of the second. Both vocational 
maturity and vocational adjustment are 
viewed as interrelated features of voca- 
tional development, the nature of the first 
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of these being the present subject of re- 
search. 

Both practitioners and researchers in 
education should value this book. To 
many readers, the description of the re- 
search design and the step-by-step tale 
of the procedures and materials that 
were used will be just as interesting as 
the discussion of the research results and 
their implications for education and 
guidance. Briefly, the researchers tested 
a theory of vocational maturity by as- 
sessing certain characteristics of ninth 
grade boys that were thought to reveal 
vocational maturity. The data that were 
positively and significantly intercorre- 
lated were interpreted to signify voca- 
tional maturity. 

What is meant by vocational develop- 
ment and vocational maturity? As the 
term suggests, vocational development is 
viewed as a process, one of several that 
are probably interrelated, in the growth 
of an individual. It consists of certain 
behaviors that change according to spe- 
cified psychobiological principles of 
growth. These changes are stimulated by 
the individual’s interaction with his en- 
vironment, a part of which consists of 
expectations that others have of appro- 
priate behavior for him. These “expec- 
tancies for action” or “developmental 
tasks” help guide behavior. Vocational 
maturity is defined in two slightly dif- 
ferent ways, that can be assessed by 
similar means, as, “The life stage in 
which the individual actually is, as evi- 
denced by the developmental tasks with 
which he is dealing, in relation to the 
life stage in which he is expected to be, 
in terms of his age,” or as, maturity 
of behavior in the actual life stage (re- 
gardless of whether it is the expected 
life stage), as evidenced by the behavior 
shown in dealing with developmental 
tasks of the actual life stage compared 
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with the behavior of other individuals 


who are dealing with the same develop. | 


mental tasks.” 

The investigators’ ideas as to which 
developmental tasks may be relevant to 
vocational maturity are indicated most 
clearly in the indices that were meas- 
ured on the ninth grade boys in the 
study. The authors recognize the possi- 
bility that there are other indices, both 
at this grade and for this sex, and among 
other persons. Beginning with indices 
that were designed to measure five pre- 
sumed dimensions of vocational maturity 
and their sub-parts, the research moved 
through several stages: selecting the 
sample from a high school in a small 
community in New York; taking meas- 
ures of vocational maturity and some 28 
additional characteristics of the boys that 
might be related to the indices; factor 
analyzing the dimensions; and obtaining 
intercorrelations among the other char- 
acteristics and the indices. From the five 
dimensions and sub-parts, the following 
indices of vocational maturity were 
“deemed adequate”: 

Concern with Choice; Acceptance of 
Responsibility for Choice and Planning: 
Specificity of both Planning and Infor- 
mation about the Preferred Occupation; 
Extent of Planning Activity; and Use of 
Resources in Orientation. Other indices, 
such as, Consistency of Vocational Pref- 
erences; Independence of Work Experi- 
ence; Crystallization of Traits; and Wis- 
dom of Vocational Preferences did not 
correlate significantly and _ positive 
among themselves nor with the others. 
and were judged not to indicate voca- 
tional maturity for the ninth grade boys 
Intelligence and academic achievement 
were positively correlated with various 
vocational maturity indices. 

The authors’ faithfulness to detail and 
candor in discussing the realities of the 
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research are laudable. For example, al- 
though preliminary theoretical  state- 
ments were developed in working papers 
early in the project, certain decisions 
about subjects in the sample, the sorts 
of data to be gathered, and some of the 
data-gathering methods were made be- 
fore all of the theoretical statements had 
been formulated precisely. That it hap- 
pened this way is not necessarily a limi- 
tation of the research; rather, it seems 
characteristic of much productive in- 
quiry. In fact, it is important to note 
the authors’ view that the research re- 
ported in this book was primarily an 
attempt to assess and refine the adequacy 
of the vocational maturity concept by 
relating empirical data to it; it was not 
an attempt to determine the predictive 
validity of operant behaviors derived 
from a theory. Hopefully, that phase 
of research would come later. 

One can wonder about certain points 


of conception, research design, or meth- 
odology, for example: the clarity with 
which the conceptual framework distin- 
guishes between vocational maturity and 
other maturity; the logic of construct 
validity; the problems of unreliability of 
measures and skewness of distributions 
in using certain statistics, and the sub- 
jectivity of some data-gathering methods. . 
Most of these were discussed by the re- 
searchers. Nevertheless, this reviewer 
finds this report to be a noteworthy con- 
tribution to research literature in edu- 
cation and guidance, and wishes that 
there were much more evidence of sim- 
ilar efforts in both fields. 

This is research that clearly hopes to 
test and improve theory. At the same 
time, it has much to suggest about prac- 
tice, which should come as no surprise 
to the reader. Do counselors err in push- 
ing ninth grade boys toward specific vo- 
cational decisions? Perhaps they do. 
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LAIDLAW 


Home Office: 





A Completely New English Program 
USING GOOD ENGLISH, Grades 2-8 


Outstanding Features: 


e More practice to fix skills 


Full-size, Full-color Facsimile Teachers’ 
Editions 


Abundant reviews and tests 
Specific guides for individual differences 
Lessons on a topic grouped together 





™ BROTHERS 


Thatcher and Madison, River Forest, Illinois 








January 1961 
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Do you know 


that ASCD has available 
useful publications in 
the language arts? 


Research Helps in Teaching the 


Language Arts 
$1.00 


Foreign Language Teaching 


In Elementary Schools 
$1.00 


Order from: 


ASCD, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











Should the curriculum and instructional 
practices of teachers assist youngsters 
like these to obtain experiences that will 
help focus their vocational concerns and 
assist them in making appropriate voca- 
tional decisions that are educationally 
relevant, and vice versa? Perhaps they 
should. Counselors and other educators 
will find that reading all or parts of 
this book is rewarding. One of the im- 
portant outcomes of this work may be 
to demonstrate that the child’s vocational 
development must be of concern to those 
who are responsible for the nature of 
the educational enterprise. 

—Reviewed by R. Wray Strowic, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Illinois. 
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External Testing Programs 
(Continued from page 230) 


ities of the individual students, so that 
they might improve the job of adapting 
instruction to individual differences. 

Teachers, as a result, no longer fee 
personally responsible for scores mad 
by the pupils on any particular test, but 
look upon the tests as diagnostic guid- 
ance and teaching instruments, rather 
than as means of evaluating their own 
personal effectiveness. 

New Jersey's Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Frederick M. Raubinger, 
pointed out: “Tests cannot possibly reach 
some of the most important outcomes of 
education. Intellectual curiosity, persist- 
ence, moral values, the attitude of com- 


has 


peting with one’s self instead of one’s 


all proper objectives of 





fellows good 
teaching—cannot be measured by tests.” ' 
Raubinger, and others, have pointed out 
that schools, in order to improve on their 
records in tests, are urged to push high 
school subject matter down to the junior 
high and elementary schools. There are, 
perhaps, cases in which this may have 
been successful. However, if the moving 
down of subject matter is simply response 
to testing programs, rather than good 
educational practice, it becomes suspect. 
Another serious question arises in the 
amount of testing which is being done in 
many cf our schools. Occasionally, the 
testing program becomes so great that it 
interferes with teaching, simply because 
it takes a disproportionate amount of 
time, turns teachers into proctors, and 
gives the impression that the real work 
of education is wrapped up in the taking 
and passing of tests. It is clear that the 
selection of tests should be made by each 
school in terms of its own purposes. 


Raubinger. “A Nationwide 
NEA _ Journal, November 


‘Frederick M. 
Testing Program.” 
1959. p. 29. 
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Balance in the Curriculum 
ASCD 1961 Yearbook 


This volume, prepared by the ASCD 1961 Yearbook Committee, 
Paul M. Halverson, Chairman— 


Explores various dimensions of balance as it 
relates to curriculum development 


Expands the definition of curriculum for purposes 
of discussing curriculum balance 


Delineates the relationships in curriculum development 
processes that are crucial to balance in the school program 


Helps the reader find himself and his position 
in relation to balance in the curriculum. 


Chapters 


The Meaning of Balance 

Curriculum Balance in the Current Social Scene 

Values in Curriculum Decision Making 

Balance and the Problem of Purpose in Education 

Balance in Teaching Methods and Learning Processes 

Balance and the Selection of Content 

Problems in Organizing the School Program To Achieve Balance 


Balancing the Roles in Curriculum Decision Making 


Pages 194 Price $4.00 
Order from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 














Register now for the 


961 ASCD Conference 
Chicago, Illinois 


March 12-16, 196] 
Headquarters Hotel: Conrad Hilton 


“Curriculum Frontiers in the ’60’s” 


General Sessions 


speakers: Arthur W. Foshay, Theodore Kreps, James B. Conant, 
James H. Robinson 


Assemblies 


panels discuss topics of general interest 


Job-Alike Groups 


people with similar positions meet together 


Area Meetings 


presentations are made in areas related to the conference theme 


Discussion Groups 


specialized topics within the above areas are considered in small groups. 


Complete information available from: 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





